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Sermons for the Month of June 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE SIMPLE HEART 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. To be simple from ignorance means ordinarily a certain mild 
kind of folly; to be simple from right reason means the highest 
wisdom. The virtue of simplicity is the virtue of single-mindedness, 
of directness. “Be sure you’re right; then go ahead,” is another 
way of saying: practise the virtue of simplicity. A pond whose 
currents shift with shifting winds is not simple; a stream which 
flows on over obstructions and submits to the necessities of banks 
and sloping bed, is a representation of simplicity. Let loose a 
butterfly, and you have multiplicity of flight; let loose a bullet and 
the expanding explosives and perpendicular walls of the barrel 
give you simplicity of flight. The action which springs from the 
impulse to do good and leaps straight to performance under the 
guidance of right reason, is an action of virtuous simplicity. Let 
the action hesitate between good and bad, let it dally on the way 
or hover uncertain through self-seeking or swerve aside from the 
right path, and your bullet becomes a butterfly with many targets 
all over the landscape instead of one. The simple of heart see 
the supreme importance of virtue so clearly, have so straight- 
forward.a determination to attain to its performance, that sloth, 
sensuality or any kind of selfishness does not interpose any delay 
or cause any deceit. 
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Simplicity, then, understood in this sense is not a weakness to 
be avoided ; it is rather a strong quality which protects virtue, which 
does away with double-dealing, and should be sought by all. Sim- 
plicity is required to keep all virtues in their perfection and for 
that reason it is held in high honor in the Scriptures. “The com- 
munication of the Lord is with the simple.” St. Paul, wishing 
to have obedience in perfection, hands it over to the guardianship 
of simplicity. ‘Servants, be obedient to them that are your lords 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in the simplicity of 
your heart, as to Christ: not serving to the eye, as it were pleas- 
ing men, but as the servants of Christ doing the will of God from 
the heart, with a good will serving as to the Lord and not to man.” 

What a storm these words of St. Paul would arouse if spoken 
to-day! The simplicity of obedience is disappearing among men. 
There can be no obedience without authority, and no true obedi- 
ence without the authority of God. Who believes to-day that in 
doing the will of his master, he is doing the will of God? Who 
serves to the Lord, and not rather to the eye? Who serves from 
the heart and not rather from the lash, or the dollar or the full 
dinner-pail? The money man must have; but if he works for it 
alone, he will have no other reward than it. The virtue of obedi- 
ence is disappearing because there is disappearing that simplicity 
of heart which sees God’s will in the moral order of the world, in 
family, in state, in Church. The Providence of God, which the 
simple-hearted beheld marshalling the shining hosts of Heaven, 
making star circle in obedience to star by the laws he impressed 
upon them, that Providence has put a like subordination and 
order and law in home and country, in work and in worship. 
His wisdom “reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth 
all things sweetly.” It was the presence of God’s law and will 
which the psalmist in the simplicity of his heart saw in the sky, 
where he learnt and taught obedience from the stars. “The Heavens 
show forth the glory of God and the firmament declareth the work 
of his hands.” That is the sight which made him sing in the 
same psalm: “The law of God is unspotted. The justices of 
the Lord are right. The judgments of the Lord are true. The 
servant keepeth them, and in keeping them there is great reward.” 
God’s will is found wherever there is lawful authority lawfully 
exercised. The moral order is God’s starry firmament: shining 
in the hearts of men. That is the principle which moves and 
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directs simplicity of heart, and that principle alone produces the 
virtue of obedience. 

But what do we see to-day? In the Church Protestantism de- 
stroyed the principle of authority. Its followers were to obey 
the word of God, but the word of God was what each one made 
it for himself. Supreme is the folly of the one who lavishes the 
treasures of science and art upon a building at whose founda- 
tions he has placed a bomb with an ignited fuse. Protestantism 
glorified the Bible, but prepared the infernal machine which has 
brought down the stones of their church in scattering ruins. “He 
who hears you,” became, “He who hears himself.” Authority 
disappeared from the Church. Each one became the word of 
God to himself in being allowed to determine what was the word 
of God. The Church was built upon the Bible alone, and private 
judgment blew up the foundation. 

In the home God’s will used to reign supreme. Obedience to 
His authority and His laws made marriage permanent. There 
was one principle, and the simple of heart believed that marriages 
were made in Heaven and joined by God. Now marriages are 
thought to be of the earth, earthy. Husbands and wives come 
and go with the uncertain frequency of servants. Simple obedi- 
ence which safeguarded the home because God was its maker, 
has given place to hypocritical deference to the law of the state 
and will soon degenerate into unrestrained license. The water 
will not rise higher than its source. If only man’s will, and 
not God’s will is seen in the laws, the home will disappear with 
the disappearance of the simple obedience which recognized God’s 
authority there in the marriage bond. 

What do modern theories suggest for the obedience to lawful 
authority in the state? All the discontented enemies of society 
are grouping together, and taking for themselves fine names. They 
proclaim to their deluded followers a paradise upon this earth. 
When they have not left stone upon stone of the present civiliza- 
tion, what will they substitute for obedience to authority? They 
have nothing but fear and force. Even anarchy which is op- 
posed to all power, will not endure for a day without some 
power. When the anarchists have killed all rulers, they will 
proceed to kill one another. One of the popular writers of the 
day and an advocate of socialism was able to build up an im- 
aginary socialistic state in no other way except by creating a 
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character with almost infinite powers, who was almost omniscient 
and almost omnipotent, one who could annihilate armies, had power 
over life and death, and terrorized a world into having daily 
picnics in white garments. This imagined creator of a new order 
proves that without God’s commandments and simple obedience 
to them, all theories of society are impossible; with God’s law 
not one theory is necessary. The only way this advocate of so- 
cialism could imagine a socialistic state was by imagining a pistol 
at the brains of every one who refused to do as he was told. 


II. The disappearance of God and God’s authority from the world 
makes us understand better to-day the necessity of a certain 
chapter in the life of Christ. To many the thirty years at Nazareth 
are perhaps the strangest part of the Gospel. That a man should 
thus bury himself in obscurity is hard to understand, but that God 
should become man and spend all but the three years of a short 
existence away from the main currents of life would seem well-nigh 
impossible to fathom. The present condition of mankind may shed 
some light on this mystery, and show us the need of teaching so 
striking a lesson in so striking a manner. 

What is the reason given us for Christ’s hidden life? It is 
the virtue of obedience and of simplicity of heart. Those who 
take out of Christ’s example the parts which please them most, 
would more gladly point to-day to the scene where the young 
Galilean amazed the doctors of the temple by His wisdom and 
amazed Mary and Joseph by His act and its divine justification. 
Even the evangelist dwelt with some complacency on that in- 
cident which he describes for us at some length. But neither 
he nor the modern world will spend much time on the three times 
ten years which form the background of that three-days’ ad- 
venture. The evangelist sums up with a sublime brevity that 
long period: “He went down with them and came to Nazareth 
and was subject to them.” To us there may appear to be a dif- 
ference of principle in these two facts, the one of three days, the 
other of thirty years. For our Lord there was the same principle. 
He had the simple Heart of obedience. He saw God’s will and His 
Father’s business in absenting Himself from Mary and Joseph; 
He saw the same God’s will in subjecting Himself to them. Had 
the will of the Father been for Him to spend only the time of 
His Passion before the eyes of men, He, of course, wotild have 
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done so. Simplicity conforms completely to rule and effaces self. 
Duplicity serves to the eye, showing outward conformity while 
guarding inward rebellion, and gives itself to selfish seeking under 
the smiling guise of temporary deference. Our Redeemer knew 
and appreciated His Father’s reasons for keeping Him subject 
for thirty years. The lesson of obedience to authority is a hard 
one, and one the world needed and needs more than ever to-day. 
The home was the fittest place to teach respect for authority, for 
the home was and is to be kept together by authority and simple- 
hearted obedience to authority. 

When the enemies of our Lord tried to entrap Him with that 
difficulty which is still doing service against Catholics, the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the conflicting claims of Church and state, 
He answered the objection with simplicity and fulness, putting 
in brief compass immense wisdom. “Give to Caesar the things © 
which are Caesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s.” That 
simple principle governed Christ in His dealings with the civil 
power. “He was subject” to it as He had been to His Mother 
and St. Joseph. That simple principle made martyrs when Caesar 
would be god in addition to being Caesar. The history of the 
Church has been a struggle for that principle, the chief one which 
ensures her international character against national jealousies and 
the ambitions of tyrants. The emperors of Rome and modern 
statesmen, Nero and Napoleon, Bismarck, Gladstone and Coombs, 
the Gallicanism of France, the Anglicanism of England and some 
kinds of so-called Americanism, all are opposed to Christ’s simple 
principle, all are endeavoring to deify Caesar. The future offers 
a change, but no improvement. The dream-state of socialism will 
not, and logically cannot, allow the principle of Christ to prevail. 
Socialists may permit a man in the recesses of his mind to pro- 
fess any religion. They cannot prevent a man thinking, but they 
will not permit him to manifest his religion in Church and ritual, 
in religious society and priesthood and hierarchy. The socialistic 
Caesar will be the most tyrannical the world has ever seen. The 
simple of heart will once again undergo torments and death for 
the great principle of Christ’s Heart. 

Christ knew that obedience in home and state and Church would 
involve pain and death for those who would model their hearts 
upon the simplicity of His. So He would go before them on that 
sad way. “And whereas, indeed, He was the Son of God, He 
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learned obedience by the things which He suffered.” He be- 
came a martyr to authority unlawfully and unjustly exercised that 
He might give the example to simple hearts, and by His help 
support them in need. His trial was a mockery of justice. A mob 
is never just even when it punishes the guilty party. Justice is 
the reflection of God and is graced with His attributes. Justice 
is orderly, is sober, springs not from passion, is not actuated by 
passion, is not directed to glut revengeful feelings. Justice is sane 
and reasonable. All mobs, beginning with the one which howled 
Christ to His death, are possessed of a temporary madness. The 
murder mania of an excited crowd is almost as much a sign of 
insanity in a section of the people as homicidal tendencies in 
an individual. The mob which shouted, “Crucify Him,” and the 
mob which shouts “Lynch him,” both act through responsible yet 
real frenzy and cannot be just in their methods even should they 
murder the guilty. 

The lesson of obedience is a hard one to learn. Submission to 
authority is never easy. The Heart of Christ in simple and di- 
rect obedience did His Father’s will in the temple, at Nazareth, 
throughout Galilee and Judea, and finally to confirm His ex- 
ample and practice that Heart gave the supreme lesson of this 
virtue at Jerusalem. We may well believe that the Church found 
a special place in Christ’s Heart at the hour of His Passion. The 
Church was to exact full and sincere and unfaltering obedience 
for all time and to exact an obedience very hard to practise, 
obedience of mind in accepting the truths of faith, obedience of 
will in observing the laws of the Church. Heresy and schism 
must be prevented if possible; rebellious hearts must be changed 
into simple and docile ones. Must we not then believe that the 
Church and obedience to her, which is the necessary condition of 
the Church’s existence, would be especially before our Saviour as 
He went to suffering and death. The Church was His spouse and 
she must have been in His Heart at the time. “Husbands, love 
your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Him- 
self up for it.” His death, as St. Paul teaches, was to make His 
Church spotless, holy and without blemish. Was there not then 
especial thought and love of His Church in His Heart as He went 
to the last and greatest act of His obedience. The Heart of 
Christ entered the Passion with simplicity, “not My will but thine 
be done,” and never swerved from the straight and direct way 
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of that virtue until it went out of life, “obedient to death, even 
to the death of the Cross.” So His Heart helps the obedience 
of all in home, in state and in Church, and calls for our love and 
study when the great principle of the simple heart, the principle 
of authority, is threatened everywhere. 








SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TRINITY SUNDAY 
“I BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CaTHOLIC CHURCH.” 


The words of our divine Saviour in the Gospel of this Sunday 
(Mat. xxviii, 18-20) were addressed by Him to His Apostles, 
when He commissioned them to found His Church all over the 
world, that is, the Church in which the Apostles’ Creed requires 
us to believe. We learn from our Lord’s words that three things 
are required to be a member of the Catholic Church. The first 
is faith in the doctrines preached by the Apostles; the second is 
baptism in the name of the Three Divine Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity ; and the third to observe all that Jesus commands, in other 
words, to obey the Church. He, moreover, promised that He 
would remain with His Church until the end of the world. 

The Church indicated by Jesus does not mean a church build- 
ing, but the society or organized body founded by our Divine 
Saviour through His Apostles. This society consists of all who 
believe what the Apostles preached, are baptized, and are governed 
by its lawfully appointed pastors. The supernatural gift of faith 
we receive at baptism. Infants receive it as they do their reason, 
that is, without being able to use it till later. 

There are two classes of persons in the Church. The first are 
the ordained pastors possessing spiritual powers; they are the 
clergy, consisting of the Pope, the bishops and priests. The sec- 
ond are all the other members, called the faithful, the laity. The 
Church is like a school. In a school there are teachers and 
pupils; neither alone make a school. So also neither the clergy 
alone, nor the laity alone make up the Church. As in a school 
the teachers teach and rule, and the pupils believe and learn, so 
in the Church the clergy teach and govern, and the laity believe and 
obey. 

The Church is a real society; in fact, it is the largest and 
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greatest of societies, for it is spread over the whole world. To 
join a society, a person must first be admitted. To join the Church, 
a person must first be baptized. He who joins a society must first 
promise to keep its rules. Before receiving baptism, a person 
must renounce Satan and make a profession of faith in the prin- 
cipal articles of the Apostles’ Creed. As those who belong to a 
society are obliged to keep its rules, so are the members of the 
Church obliged to observe her precepts. 

Every society has its place of meeting. So also in the Church 
every parish has its parish church. The Church is the largest of 
societies ; for it is found in every country on earth, and numbers 
hundreds of millions of members. 

A teacher in a certain school prepared a large map of the whole 
world and marked with a red cross every country, every island, 
even the smallest, where the Catholic Church is established, and his 
pupils saw with astonishment that there was scarcely a little place or 
island, that was not marked with a red cross. He said to them: 
“See, the red crosses on the map tell you where you will find the 
Catholic Church. Go to any of these places and you will find 
the same Church as you have at home, the same truths taught, 
the same Sacrifice offered up, the same Sacraments administered, 
all obeying one head, our Holy Father the Pope. There is, in- 
deed, no blessing so great as that of being a member of the 
one true Church.” How thankful we should be for having been 
called to be members of the Catholic Church, especially since such 
a favor has not been vouchsafed to so many millions of men, who 
are perhaps far more deserving than we! 


SEcoND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“] BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CatHortic CHuRCH.” 


The parable our Divine Saviour relates in this Sunday’s Gospel 
(Luke xiv, 16-24) may be explained in different ways. For in- 
stance, we may take the supper to mean the Church. The first 
invited mean the Jews, who would not enter the Church. Then 
the Apostles, Christ’s messengers, invited all men to enter the 
true Church. 
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Last Sunday you heard that our Divine Saviour appointed the 
Apostles as teachers and rulers of His Church. But as every so- 
ciety must have not only officers and simple members, so also 
at the head of all, of both officers and simple members, so also 
Jesus Christ appointed one of the Apostles to rule over the other 
Apostles and the whole Church. This was St. Peter. At first 
Jesus merely promised this to St. Peter, for one day He asked 
the Apostles to tell Him what they believed about Him. St. Peter 
at once answered: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
St. Peter, whose name had until then been Simon, was thus the 
first publicly to acknowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ. Now, 
see how Jesus rewarded him, saying: “Blessed art thou, Simon... . 
And I say to thee, thou art Peter (that is, the Rock), and on this 
Rock I will build My Church, and the gates (that is, the powers) 
of hell shall not prevail against her. And I will give to thee the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. Whatsover thou shalt bind 
(make laws) on earth, shall be bound also in Heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth (that is, forgive), shall be loosed 
(forgiven) also in Heaven” (Matt. 16). A building, to be solid 
and lasting, must have a solid foundation, must be built on rock 
and not on sand. Jesus wishing His Church to last until the 
end of the world, chose St. Peter, the Rock, as her foundation, 
so that she would be able, on such a foundation—Peter and the 
Popes, his successors, be able to withstand victoriously all the 
storms and persecutions wicked men, wicked governments, would 
raise against her. 

Did our Divine Saviour keep the promise He made to St. Peter? 
Yes, for a short time before ascending into Heaven He said to St. 
Peter: “Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?” 
Peter replied: “Yes, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” Jesus 
said to him: “Feed My lambs.” Then Jesus again asked him 
the same question, and received the same answer; and Jesus again 
said to him: “Feed My lambs.” A third time Jesus asked him 
the same question, and Peter replied: “Thou knowest all things; 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.” And Jesus then said to him: 
“Feed My sheep” (John xxi). What does all this mean? It was 
as if Jesus said to St. Peter: “I have a large flock I love very 
much, for I, the Good Shepherd, have given My life for that 
flock, that is, My Church. As I am about to leave this world, I 
will now keep the promise I made thee, for I now turn over to 
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thee My flock, My Church, and make thee My Vicar on earth, 
the Shepherd not only of the lambs, that is, the faithful, but also 
of the sheep, that is, of the Apostles and rulers of the Church. 
Thou must accept and discharge this office for the love thou 
bearest Me and My flock, My Church.” 

Thus did Jesus make St. Peter His successor, His Vicar on 
earth. henceforth St. Peter actually exercised this supreme 
office. As soon as Jesus had ascended into Heaven St. Peter 
ordered the election of an apostle in the place of Judas. St. Peter 
was the first to preach the Gospel to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles; the first to confirm it by miracles (relate cure of lame 
man, Acts iii) and suffering, to punish sinners (Ananias and 
Saphira, Simon Magus). He presided over the first Council of 
the Church and ratified the Apostleship of St. Paul. History 
clearly proves that all the powers Jesus conferred on His Church 
have always been exercised under the direction and supreme au- 
thority of St. Peter and his lawful successors, the Bishops of Rome. 


Tuirp SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“1 BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CaTHoLic CHURCH.” 


In the Gospel of this Sunday (Luke xv, 1-10) our Divine 
Saviour relates the parable of the Good Shepherd seeking His 
lost sheep. He is the Good Shepherd, for, leaving His angels in 
Heaven, He came upon earth to find and save the lost sheep, that 
is, all mankind; He even gave His life for His sheep. Now that 
Jesus has returned to Heaven, the Pope, the successor of St. 
Peter, the Vicar of Jesus, is the good shepherd, feeding Christ’s 
sheep and seeking and saving those that are lost. Since the Church 
of Christ is to last till the end of the world, St. Peter has had 
successors as Vicars of Christ ever since and will have them as 
long as the world will last, for the Church must have a head, the 
flock of Christ must have a shepherd. The present Pope, Pius 
X., is the 263d successor of St. Peter. As St. Peter was Bishop 
of Rome, so are all his successors. The Pope is called “His 
Holiness,” the “Holy Father,” the “Sovereign Pontiff,” because 
he has the most holy office on earth, is our spiritual father, and 
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the highest of Bishops. His dignity surpasses that of monarchy, &c., 
as much as spirituals surpass temporals, and the soul surpasses 
the body. He is the Vicar, or representative of Christ for the 
whole Church. A holy bishop had to travel on foot through the 
mountains of Italy. His guide was a boy about thirteen years 
old, who was extremely poor, and his clothes were hardly better 
than rags. The bishop questioned him in Catechism, and was 
greatly astonished at finding out that the poor boy who probably 
knew neither how to read nor to write, knew the Catechism per- 
fectly. At last he asked the boy: “What is the Pope?” The boy 
replied with religious awe: “The Pope is Jesus Christ on earth.” 
Admirable answer! Our duty towards the Pope is to submit to 
the Pope’s decision as we would to Jesus Christ Himself; to honor 
and love him as our spiritual father, to pray much for him, for he 
has a heavy burden to carry, and to help to support him, in con- 
tributing to “Peter’s pence,” because he is poor, and has many 
expenses in governing the Church. 

As the Pope is the successor of St. Peter, so are the Bishops 
the successors of the Apostles. There are nearly 1,000 dioceses 
in the world, each governed by its own Bishop. All Bishops are 
appointed by the Pope. An Archbishop has several Bishops under 
him. A diocese is divided into parishes, each parish has its pastor 
or rector appointed by the Bishop. When a parish is large, the 
rector has one or more assistants. So you see the priests are sent 
by their Bishops, the Bishops are appointed by the Pope, who is 
the lawful successor of St. Peter, whom Christ Himself appointed. 
Hence the mission of the Catholic clergy is Divine, coming from 
Jesus Himself. St. Paul says expressly that no one has the right 
to preach the Gospel, unless he be sent by Christ (Rom. x, 15). 
The Pope is helped by the Cardinals to govern the Church. When 
a Pope dies, they elect his successor. When their number is com- 
plete there are seventy, prefigured by the seventy elders or judges 
who helped Moses to govern the Israelites——What is a Synod? A 
Provincial Council? A Plenary Council? A General Council? 
There can be no General Council without the Pope. 
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FourtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE HoLy CaTHOLIc CHURCH.” 


From this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke v, 1-11) we learn that our 
Divine Saviour taught the people from St. Peter’s boat. He 
has ever since done the same and does it still. St. Peter’s boat 
is the Catholic Church, of which the Pope, the successor of St. 
Peter, is the head, for St. Ambrose maintains that “where Peter 
is, there also is the Church” of Christ. Our Lord founded only 
one Church, for He speaks of all His followers, of all who be- 
lieve in Him, as His “flock,” and not as His flocks. As we heard 
lately He entrusted His whole flock, that He loved so much as to 
give His life for it, to St. Peter. Therefore, where you see St. 
Peter’s lawful successor governing a Church, you see the Church 
of Jesus Christ; and that Church is the Catholic Church. 

The Church of Christ is and must be one, because she has a 
head, lawfully instituted, to govern her. Where every one be- 
lieves and does as he likes, there is no unity, no order, no truth, 
but trouble, discord, confusion and error, and everything goes to 
pieces. For instance, in a vessel, army, school. 

1. The Church of Christ is one in faith and doctrine. Truth 
is one, always and everywhere the same and unchangeable. For 
instance, the truth “twice two are four” is and has always and 
everywhere been true. But the doctrine of Christ, the faith of 
His Church, being true, must have been and still be the same 
and unchanged always and in every part of the world. A Catholic 
is at home in every country on earth. The same faith, the same 
truths have always and everywhere been taught unchanged in the 
Catholic Church, as we learn from the Councils, the writings of 
her learned men, the arts (painting, sculpture, architecture), from 
the very inscriptions and paintings in the catacombs, which bring 
us back to the times of the first Disciples of the Apostles. 

2. The Church has always been one and unchanged in her doc- 
trine and administration of the Seven Sacraments, in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

3. In like manner, the Church has always been governed by 
Christ through the Popes or Bishops of Rome, the lawful suc- 
cessors of St. Peter. The present Pope (Pius X.) is the 263d 
successor of St. Peter. 
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4. Truth excludes error. For instance, “twice two are four” 
excludes every answer greater or smaller than four. Four is the 
only correct and true answer. In like manner, the Catholic Church 
has always rejected and condemned every doctrine differing from 
and in any way contradicting the doctrines preached by Christ 
and His Apostles. 

How different among Protestant churches! They have all fre- 
quently changed their teachings, split into hundreds of sects, have 
thrown overboard nearly all the Christian doctrines, so that many 
of them no longer believe in Jesus Christ as the God-man, in the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God, and reject almost every 
Christian mystery. Some sects change their belief as easily as 
people change their fashion of dressing. 

A Catholic priest and a Protestant minister walking together 
met a Jewish rabbi. As the conversation soon turned toward 
religion, the question arose as to which religion is the true; the 
Jewish, the Catholic or the Protestant. “I will tell you,” said the 
rabbi; “if the Messias is not yet come, it is the Jewish; if the 
Messias has already come, it is the Catholic, by all means. 
Whether the Messias has come or not, the Protestant religion 
cannot be true.” 


FirtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“I BELIEVE IN THE Hoty Catuortic CHURCH.” 


From the Gospel of this Sunday (Mat. v, 20-24) we learn that 
our Divine Saviour wills that His Disciples, His Church, should be 
holy, for He requires that we should not only forgive our enemy, 
but even that we should be reconciled with him. In fact, He 
requires that we return good for evil, that we pray for our perse- 
cutors, that we love our enemies. 

1. Holiness is one of the marks of the Church of Christ. Her 
teaching is holy, for it comes from God. She teaches us to avoid 
sin and even the danger of sin at any and every cost; rather to 
die than offend God by the least sin. This teaching is surely holy 
and pleasing to God. (Queen Blanche often told her beloved son 
Louis, she would rather see him dead than that he should commit a 
grievous sin. He became a saint.) 
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2. The precepts of the Church are holy, for they require us to 
give to God the honor due to Him, to perform holy works, such 
as hearing Mass, fasting, confessing our sins, receiving Holy 
Communion. These are all means tending to make us holy. 

3. The means of Salvation she administers to us are holy, such 
as the Sacraments, which impart to or increase in us sanctifying 
grace. Wherefore, so many Catholics become holy, become saints. 
All the saints in Heaven are members of the Catholic Church. 
Miracles are constantly being wrought through their intercession 
throughout the Church (v.g. at Lourdes). There are many 
Catholics who are bad, not because they are Catholics, but because 
they disobey the Church.—Over seven hundred years ago a good, 
pious mother had four little children so good, so docile, so candid 
as to be everybody’s favorites. Daily she would make them say 
their prayers morning and evening, teach them the Catechism and 
give them good advice. One day looking at them with tender 
love, she said: “O how happy I would be, if there would be a 
real saint among you!” The youngest child, a boy, putting his 
arms around her neck, said: “I will be a saint; yes, I will become 
a saint.” From that day he redoubled his efforts to be good, and 
soon became a model for children, and later on became Pope, and 
is now honored by the Church as St. Peter Celestin! 

Another mark of the Church is Catholicity, or universality. 
Jesus Christ instituted His Church to save all men, for He died 
for the Salvation of all mankind. He commissioned His Apostles 
to preach the Gospel to all men. And they did so, going to every 
nation, and converting numbers of men, women and children in 
every country on earth. The bishops and priests of the Church 
have ever since continued everywhere the work of the Apostles. 
The Popes have sent them to preach the Gospel everywhere; for 
instance, St. Patrick to Ireland, St. Boniface to Germany, St. 
Francis Xavier to the East Indies; and history tells us with what 
wonderful success. There are now among non-Christian countries 
about 20,000 missionary priests and twice that number of religious 
engaged in spreading the faith of the Holy Catholic Church. 
About 130 years ago there were only 25,000 Catholics in the 
United States; now there are about 15,000,000! 

None of the Protestant sects can claim to be holy; although 
there are many good people among them as there were among the 
ancient pagans; but there are no saints: the best among Protestants 
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usually become Catholics. Nor can any of them claim to be 
catholic; none of them is spread in every country; none has 
preached the Gospel to all nations; the oldest of them came 1500 
years too late for that. None of them has ever converted a nation 
to Christianity. The Catholic Church alone converted to Chris- 


tianity the nations that ever became Christians. She alone is 
truly Catholic. 

















SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
SEVENTH AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS 


Tuou SHatt Not Steatc—Tuou Suatt Not Covet Tuy 
NEIGHBOR’sS GooDsS 


THEFT 


Although God Himself commanded “Thou shalt not steal,” and 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” these commandments 
are in our days so generally disregarded that dishonesty, fraud 
and unlawful imposition are almost too common to attract notice. 
Nevertheless all these things are sinful. 

Stealing is a sin, whether done secretly or publicly, with cun- 
ning or violence, whether from the rich or the poor, involving 
money or other possessions. Theft is opposed to the law of 
God, a defiance of the law of charity and of Christian justice. 
In order to distinguish whether a theft is a venial or a grievous 
sin, there must be taken into account the value of the stolen article 
and the condition of the person from whom it was taken. The 
article stolen may be of little value and yet the theft may be a 
mortal sin, if for instance the person is so poor that considerable 
injury is inflicted, or if the article is so precious to him that its 
loss greatly and reasonably grieves him. The widow’s mite was 
indeed but a penny in value, and yet the Saviour said that her 
offering was greater than all the precious gifts of the Pharisees, 
because she gave all that she had for her daily support, whilst 
the Pharisees gave only from their abundance. 

We read in the Gospel, furthermore, that Christ condemns 
those who do not give of their possessions to the poor, and that 
He will say to them, “I was hungry, and you gave me not to eat: 
I was thirsty, and you gave me not to drink: go into everlasting 
punishment.” (Matt. xxv, 42.) If Christ speaks thus, what will 
He say to those who not only refuse to give of their possessions 
to the poor, but even deprive them of the little they have? This 
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is manifestly a sin against the Commandments of God, against the 
law of Charity, against justice, without doubt a grievous sin. 

He who is guilty of petty thefts that of themselves do not 
constitute a grievous sin, but with the intent to obtain gradually 
a considerable sum, commits a mortal sin on account of his in- 
tention. The stealing of an account book, a receipt, or other im- 
portant document involving serious consequences for the victim, 
amounts to a mortal sin, although the paper stolen may have no 
proper value. These few instances may help you to decide 
whether theft is venial or mortal. 

How shameful in God’s sight and how harmful the sin of theft 
is, does not require proof. In the Books of the Pentateuch we 
read the rigid law against theft, cheating, and injury to the neigh- 
bor: “Do no one an injustice in business, for the Lord thy God 
abhorreth him that doeth these things, and he hateth all injustice.” 

God warns thieves through the prophet Zacharias that: “Every 
thief will be judged and upon his house a curse will descend, and 
the curse will remain in the same, and all the wood and stone 
therein will be consumed.” It follows, that theft, instead of being 
profitable, is much productive of harm. 

St. Chrysostom in speaking upon this subject tells us: “Wouldst 
thou be rich, then seek lawful gain. For the latter will stay 
in your house and hold its own: Money unlawfully acquired is 
soon lost. That which is taken in evil cannot serve a good pur- 
pose.” 

The thief, moreover, is obliged to make restitution of what he 
stole or of its value, so that the rightful owner may not suffer harm. 
Even with sincere repentance there can be no forgiveness of this 
sin until the stolen property has been returned or the promise of res- 
titution made. 

Shameful and harmful as stealing is in general, it is particularly 
so for the young. Watch over your children therefore, oh parents, 
that they may not become addicted to dishonesty. In the beginning 
they do not take much, an apple probably, a piece of bread, a few 
cents. But “large oaks from little acorns grow,” and the habit 
is easily acquired, the temptation to enrich oneself by dishonest 
means grows stronger and the innumerable opportunities that 
offer themselves for taking dishonest advantage will prove of 
irresistible attraction to those who have not been trained in 
steadfast integrity. 
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Usury 


Sins against the sixth and seventh Commandments are of es- 
pecial vileness. If dishonest people properly realized how hideous 
before God is the sin of theft in all its forms, they would not 
make attempts to belittle this sin, as is often done. There is es- 
pecially one form of theft which is often practised by otherwise 
quite respectable people and is considered by them proper and 
businesslike, and that is the sin of usury. Usury is practised in 
many forms and disguises, all of them to the disadvantage of the 
neighbor and therefore sinful. What is usury? We have state 
laws describing and prohibiting the usual and obvious forms of 
usury, but men manage so to disguise usury under the mask of 
business methods and usages that it becomes difficult to draw the 
line between legitimate business and usury. However, the ear- 
mark of usury is almost always the fact that undue advantage is 
taken by the one party of the need or embarrassment of the other. 

I say undue advantage, because it is quite proper and legal to 
exact the legal interest on money loaned, and it may even happen 
that an extraordinary risk will justify an extraordinary interest. 
We must be careful therefore not to judge rashly, because there 
may be circumstances of which we are ignorant. He however 
who exacts undue percentage of interest, or undue payment in the 
form of bonus or commission, because the other party is forced by 
conditions to accept such terms, commits usury. And this is the 
principle that will hold good in all cases. It is obvious also that 
he sins by usury who makes such gain indirectly, through know- 
ingly enabling others to commit usury. 

Let us be mindful of the words of God. “If thou lend money 
to any of my people that is poor, thou shalt not be hard upon them 
as an extortioner, nor oppress them with usuries.” (Exodus xxii, 
25.) “Thou shalt not lend to thy brother money to usury, nor 
corn, nor any other thing. That man is just who hath not lent 
upon usury, nor taken any increase, nor has made of himself an 
instrument of injustice.” This was the law even in the Old Tes- 
tament, and Jesus Christ by giving the Commandment to love our 
neighbor desired that Christians should assist one another. He 
said: “Lend to one another without seeking a return.” Truly 
beautiful advice. This of course does not oblige us to lend money 
to our neighbor at a personal loss, but the Lord’s advice means at 
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any rate without injustice. He who lends to the poor without any 
or with only trifling interest, lends to God who always repays 
generously. For this reason there is a visible blessing upon the 
possessions of wealthy persons who give financial aid to their poor 
brethren without exacting interest, for it is written, “A blessing 
upon the head of them that sell, but a curse for him that hideth 
corn.” 

The gratification with which the usurer regards his undue gain 
often renders him unable to see the wrong in his actions. But the 
hour of death will come and then he will perceive the abomination 
of his usurious ways, and the fear of the judgment will overtake 
him. 


INJUSTICE IN BUYING AND SELLING 


One of the baneful tendencies of our time is the fierce strife for 
possession, the unbridled desire to be rich. And yet the words: 
“For they who would become rich, fall into temptation, and into 
the snare of the devil,” are as true in these times as they were 
when St. Paul wrote them. 

This tendency is most apparent in buying and selling, hence it 
is necessary that in speaking of the seventh Commandment I 
should point out under what condition buying and selling may 
become a sin against the seventh and tenth Commandments. 

Instead of “buying and selling” let us use the word “trading,” 
it matters not whether in exchange or barter, by borrowing or 
paying, or in what manner soever. It is not prohibited at all to 
seek a lawful profit, but often a profit is sought that surpasses 
lawful limits, and so it happens that in “trading” a great dea! of 
injustice is committed. 

Human ingenuity finds new ways every day to defraud and 
cheat in trading. 

There is a poor working man who in order to buy bread for his 
family finds himself forced to sell either his labor or the product 
of his labor. Now those who force him to work for less money 
than what is fair and proper commit by their action a crying in- 
justice and a sin against the seventh Commandment. Those 
wealthy persons who buy up necessities of life, such as grain, for 
instance, in order to force up the prices and compel the poor to 
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purchase these things at largely increased prices, sin against the 
seventh and tenth Commandments. ‘‘Whoso bringeth scarcity into 
the community shall be cursed among the people,” says the Holy 
Spirit. For such a one unjustly deprives many of his fellowmen 
and commits a far greater sin before God than a thief or robber 
who steals from only one. 

They also sin against the seventh Commandment who adulterate 
an article, who sell an inferior article for the better one. And 
this kind of fraud is most prevalent in our days. Manufacturers 
and dealers alike seem to have lost all sense of honesty and decency 
in this respect. They seem willing to put themselves on the level 
of the common thief in the desire to acquire other people’s money. 

Finally there is the matter of incorrect number, measure, and 
weight. God says: “Do no man an injustice in trade—neither with 
the yard, nor with the weight, nor with the measure; just and true 
shall be thy weight, and thy bushel shall be equal and true.” And 
again: “Neither shall there be in the house a greater bushel and 
a less.” These words are explicit enough. Nevertheless we know 
well that the opposite is frequently the fact. One kind of meas- 
ure and weight is shown to the authorities, and another is used in 
trading. God warns us that: “False measure and false weight is 
an abomination before the Lord God, and he abhors those who do 
injustice.” And Isaias calls down the vengeance of God upon 
unjust traders in the words: “Thou shalt be judged measure for 
measure.” That means, as Christ explains: “With the same meas- 
ure wherewith thou dost measure will He (God) measure unto 
you.” “Brethren,” writes the Apostle Paul, “you know what com- 
mandments I have given you—that no man overreach his brother 
in business, because the Lord is the avenger of all such things” 
(I. Thess. iv. 6). 

I exhort you therefore to lay aside all immoderate desire of 
enriching yourself. It will not be difficult for you to observe 
strict justice in your dealings. Do not hamper your conscience 
with even one unjustly acquired cent. In this way you will be 
able to lay up for yourself a treasure in Heaven, the attaining 
of which is the “one thing necessary.” 
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RESTITUTION 


It is as we have learned the love of gain that leads to dishon- 
esty, to usury, to injustice in trading. The gain thus unlawfully 
made cannot lawfully be retained, and this fact offers for our 
contemplation the duty of restitution, or the obligation of restoring 
that which was stolen or obtained by unjust means. This obliga- 
tion is so strict and binding that the thief will not be forgiven by 
God if he does not restore to the owner that which he took, or 
make good the injury he caused, if it is possible for him to do so. 

Theft in all its forms is a sin whereby we not only offend God, 
but also injure our neighbor in his possessions. To efface the 
sin of theft it does not suffice that we repent of it and confess it, 
we also must compensate our neighbor for the loss he sustained. 
Hence it follows that as long as we retain the property of another, 
or do not fully compensate our neighbor, our contrition is in 
vain. And it could not be otherwise. For he who says he is 
sorry for having committed theft, will, if he really is sorry, be 
willing to return the property of another the retaining of which 
is sinful for him. But he who goes to confession and yet retains 
the stolen property, or does not make restitution for the damage, 
does not appear in earnest about regretting the theft. Therefore 
all theologians agree that the restitution of ill-gotten property is 
an act of justice which is absolutely necessary to salvation. 

Justice requires this, and he who does not make restitution acts 
contrary to justice. He who does not make restitution to his 
neighbor for the injury he has done by stealing, by cheating, by 
usury, or in other ways, even by stealing his good name through 
slander and calumny, cannot be forgiven. This obligation of res- 
titution is binding not only upon the one who stole the property, 
but also upon those who in any way are accomplices in the damage 
caused to the other party. They too are obliged to make good the 
loss if the one who actually committed the theft fails to make 
restitution. Those who order their inferiors to do harm to others, 
those who advise theft, those who aid by concealing stolen goods 
or by buying and selling stolen things, those who actually assist 
in the perpetration of the theft, those who are aware of the theft 
and keep silent about it if in duty bound to prevent it, as for 
instance servants, superiors, watchmen, etc.,—all are affected by 
the same obligation. 
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The chief obligation of course rests with the one who is in 
possession of the stolen goods, or who has by his act inflicted 
the damage. If however he does not make restitution, then the 
others must do so who by their cooperation participated in the 
sin committed and in the injury inflicted upon the neighbor. 

Now let us ask: To whom is compensation to be made? There 
are not a few who would prefer to make restitution by having 
Masses said, by giving alms, etc. Confessors hear this very often. 
Yet what reasonable person can say that we can compensate those 
who have been injured by giving to others what we have taken? 
Ask yourself: Can these good works be pleasing to God if 
provided for by money obtained through sin? Is it law- 
ful to steal in order to give alms, or to have Masses said? 
Therefore we cannot even for good works employ unjust gain 
that ought to be returned to the lawful owner. To whom then 
must restitution be made? The property must be returned to 
the rightful owners, to those who have suffered loss, if we know 
them, and if they are still living. If they are dead, then restitu- 
tion must be made to the heirs or descendants. Only in the event 
that neither the owner nor his heirs are in existence or known, 
may restitution be made in some other manner which in such 
cases will be prescribed by the confessor. 

Restitution should moreover be promptly made, for as long as 
not done, we continue to be in a state of sin. Remember that our 
confessions, our acts of contrition, our good works, are all in vain 
unless restitution is made. 

To the question: What must be restored? I answer: Everything 
must be restored that is unlawfully taken from another, not 
merely a part, but all the loss caused by our theft or action must 
be made good to the neighbor. If a person had stolen one hundred 
dollars, it would not be enough to return after ten years the 
hundred dollars; the legal interest that the other might have gained 
and had lost through the theft must also be paid. 

Dear brethren, take well to heart that the sin will not be for- 
given before God until everything that we have taken unjustly 
is given back. The absolution of your confessor cannot efface 
this sin from your soul if you remain in unrightful possession of 
another’s property. Indeed a priest cannot absolve anyone law- 
fully who does not restore, or faithfully promise to restore, such 
property if he is able to make good the loss. 
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We will now turn in conclusion to the question: How should 
restitution be made? Restitution must be made either in the 
property itself that was stolen, or if this is not possible, at least 
by an article of equal value and quality. If we still have the 
article, then it must be restored in as good condition as when we 
took it; if this is not feasible, then we must return something just 
as good and just as valuable. 

Dear brethren, do not expose yourselves to the difficult and often 
embarrassing necessity of making’ restitution. Carefully shun all 
dishonesty in every form or shape. There is no true gain in 
unlawful possession, and your peace in this world and your sal- 
vation in the next are endangered. 


EicuHtH COMMANDMENT 
“Trou SuHact Not Bear Fase WITNESS AGAINST THy NEIGHBOR.” 
LYING AND DECEIT 


The eighth Commandment again presents to us the great duty 
of Christian Charity towards our neighbor. Not content with 
forbidding us in the other Commandments to harm our neighbor 
in his life and possession, God demands that the good name of our 
neighbor be protected, and gave us the eighth Commandment, 
enjoining us not to bear false witness against the neighbor. 

He prohibits our doing anything derogatory to our neighbor’s 
good name, anything that might injure his reputation. God forbids 
in this Commandment all lying, all hypocrisy and flattery, as also 
rash judgment and suspicion. 

To-day we shall give our attention to the vice of lying. 

A lie may be committed not only by word of mouth but also 
by other exterior expression, for instance by writing, by assenting 
or negative motion of the head, etc. We must know that that 
. which we say is not true, for otherwise it is no lie. Hence he 
does not lie who relates some event that he has heard about and 
himself believes, although what he says is contrary to fact, for 
he is not speaking contrary to his knowledge. Moreover there must 
be the intention to deceive. 
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Some lies are malicious and intended to injure our neighbor. 
Others are called “white lies,’ being told in indifferent matters 
or in play. Others finally are called business lies or lies of ne- 
cessity, told to avoid unpleasantness, to further a deal, lies which 
people claim they must tell in order to keep peace and harmony, 
and without which they say they would not get through life 
peacefully. 

Malicious lies are always sinful, and may be mortal or venial, 
according to the greater or lesser injury inflicted upon our neigh- 
bor. 

In regard to business lies, or lies of necessity, there are only 
very few people who consider them sins. 

Nevertheless it is certain that there is no actual lie that is not 
a sin; even if merely a business or “white lie,” still it is a lie, 
and for that very reason a sin. The Holy Spirit says: “Be not 
willing to make any manner of lie” (Eccl. vii, 14). Further: 
“Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord” (Prov. xii, 22). 
David says: “Thou, O Lord, wilt destroy all that speak a lie” 
(Ps. v, 7). And St. Paul writes to the Christians: “Wherefore 
putting away lying, speak ye the truth every man with his 
neighbor” (Ephes. iv, 25). Holy Writ makes no distinction in 
lies, but is rigidly opposed to all lying. 

In fact, if white and business lies were permissible, the confi- 
dence that is necessary in the associations of daily life would be 
impossible. We no longer could believe our business associates 
or rely upon their promises. Surely no one likes to be called a 
“liar.” Manifestly because God has implanted in each one of us a 
detestation of every lie, as being something sinful. We cannot 
therefore say that such lies are not sinful. 

A lie is never permissible, for the lie is in and of itself sinful. 
Of course there are cases in which one is not bound to tell the 
truth, indeed, for important reasons it is at times allowable to 
suppress the true facts in a case or to conceal them, but not by 
a lie, but by silence or by an evasive answer, although it may 
in an innocent way deceive the listener. When St. Athanasius 

vas compelled to flee from his persecutors, he came upon some 
of those who sought him. They did not recognize him in his 
disguise and asked him whether Athanasius was far from there? 
“No,” he said, “he is not far from here.” In this way Athanasius 
did not lie, for he was indeed not far from them, although he 
deceived them by concealing his identity. 
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If then we may not tell a lie even in extreme need, you may 
easily perceive that we are still less allowed to do so without 
necessity, merely for fun, to entertain, or to please others. A 
great responsibility rests with the many parents, who allow their 
children to lie, and who do not correct them of this bad habit. 
They do not instil into them a horror of lying, the true idea as to 
how hideous a vice it is, and how abhorrent to God. Or again 
they may punish their offspring so severely that for fear of 
punishment they do not dare speak the truth when they are at 
fault. You all know the story about George Washington. It is 
too well known to be repeated here at length. His father knew 
how to bring up his little son as a friend of the truth. I told you 
when we spoke of the fourth Commandment that the punishment 
of a child who acknowledges its fault should always be milder, 
because the acknowledgment is usually a sign of contrition. We 
should of course never neglect to make the child understand the 
malice of the fault and indeed punish it if the fault is con- 
siderable, but with moderation in such a case, so that in future 
it will not suppress the truth for fear of punishment. 

Dear brethren, practice honesty in speech as carefully as hon- 
esty in dealings. The devil is in Holy Scripture called the Father 
of Lies, and of those whose tongue speaks deceit it will be said 
that they speak the language of the devil. 














SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 
TRINITY SUNDAY 
THE BLESSED TRINITY AND HUMAN LIFE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt. xxvii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The dogma of the Trinity the beginning and 
end of religion. It is not an empty dogma, but has an intimate bearing 
on the life of the Church and on the life of the individual soul. Its 
formulation due to the internai needs of the Church. 

Argument.—Revelation and life both from the same Author and so 
made to fit each other. Man’s life not merely “ethical” but also 
“religious.” The Trinity bears directly on the “religious” life and only 
indirectly on the “ethical.” The life of love an exigency of the Trinity. 
This shown by: 

I. Love’s need of mystery. Love not a state of rest but of activity. 
Needs an ever receding “beyond.” All classes of humanity from the 
rudest pagan to the most enlightened Christian have striven for this 
beyond. Realized in the Blessed Trinity. 

II. Love’s need of “another person.’ Identity of interest but dis- 
tinction of personality. Unity of Substance and diversity of Person 
nowhere so fully realized as in the Blessed Trinity. 

III. Love’s perfection in the threefold number. The seeming perfec- 
tion of twofold love only a preparation for the more perfect threefold 
love. Exemplified in the states of marriage, religion and friendship. 
An image of the threefold love in the Trinity. 

Conclusion—The dogma shows our-threefold relationship to God: 
sons of the Father, brothers of the Son, temples and even spouses of 
the Holy Ghost. By our knowledge of this relationship we are enabled 
to render God the worship due to Him. This worship, however, implies 
— to His law, and thus indirectly the dogma bears on “moral” 
conduct. 


The beginning of religion, even as the end, is the dogma of 
the Blessed Trinity. As Jesus sent his disciples into the world 
He made this truth the groundwork of their teaching. The sacra- 
mental rite by which men were to be received into the fold of 
Christ was a baptism of water in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. The mystery contained in this 
revelation was as yet somewhat vague and undeveloped. It had, 
however, a bearing on the life of the Church. And as the life 
of the Church expanded the truth of the Blessed Trinity became 
more explicit. The Church in virtue of the action of God’s 
Spirit within her exercised her power of selection. As the va- 
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rious explanations of the germinal truth were offered to her by 
theological speculation she tested them as to whether they were 
fitted for her divine life. She assimilated that which nourished 
her life and rejected that which hindered her life. The worthless 
eliminations are now known as the heresies of Noetus, Sabellius, 
Arius, Macedonius, Aetius, Eunomius and Photius. The  sur- 
viving truth is formulated in that glorious war-song of the faith, 
the creed of St. Athanasius. 

The Divine life which thus threw off the worthless heresy and 
kept the needful truth still goes on. LE-very human soul in greater 
or less degree shares in that life. Every human soul therefore 
has a need which only the dogma of the Blessed Trinity can sat- 
isfy. If the revelation of Christ was to be a way adapted to the 
needs of the human soul, then the root mystery of that revelation 
must have its corresponding exigency in the human soul. The 
harp is made for the hand of the musician. 

The connection between the dogma of the Blessed Trinity and 
human life is at first sight not very evident. How, it is asked, 
can the unity of substance and plurality of persons teach us any- 
thing about truthfulness, honesty, temperance, kindness and other 
such virtues which regulate our conduct? 

The question misses the real meaning of man’s life. Man’s life 
does not end in the service of his fellow-man. Good conduct 
towards one’s neighbor and one’s self is but ministrant to a higher 
order of life. Love of man is but a way to the love of God. 
“Inasmuch as you did it unto these you did it unto me.” Hence 
there are mysteries, that of the Trinity being first and foremost, 
which bear more directly on the service of God and only indi- 
rectly on the service of man. The soul’s need of the Trinity 
must be explained by the fact of the soul’s capacity for love. 
Only by the revelation of this stupendous mystery is the soul 
enabled to realize itself and to exercise fully its capacity to love 
and to be loved in return. 

Love, from its very nature, is mysterious. To explain it is to 
kill it. Being a form of activity, indeed the most intense form of 
activity, it is ever seeking new adjustments. Among our human 
loves those which afford us the most constant variety hold us most 
surely. As soon as we have seen the limits of a person’s attract- 
iveness, “the attractiveness ceases to be. There must always 
be a mysterious “beyond.” Our pleasure, in fact, consists in put- 
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ting ourselves in harmony with the ever-unfolding delights of 
that “beyond.” On the borderland where mystery meets revela- 
tion, that is where love is born. 

By reason of its wondrous mysteriousness the blessed Trinity 
provides an all-satisfying object of love. The “beyond” recedes 
forever and forever. Saints, poets, theologians, all feel them- 
selves impotent as they try to speak of it. 


“What rumour’d heavens are these 

Which not a poet sings, 

O unknown Eros? 

* * * * * 

And why this palpitating heart, 

This blind and unrelated joy, 

This meaningless desire, 

That moves me like the child 

Who in the flushing darkness troubled lies, 
Inventing lonely prophecies, 

His heart not less on fire 

With dreams impossible as wildest Arab talc, 
Yet less impossible and wild 

Than those which bashful Love, in his own way and hour 
Shall duly bring to flower?” 


And so we find all mankind striving after this mysterious Love. 
The same Son of God who in the flesh revealed it to the Christian 
people created the hearts of the pagan races. The Light which 
lighteneth every man coming into the world shone on the pagan 
soul as well as on the Christian. The pagan soul, led by that 
Light, strained towards a knowledge of the Trinity. At one time 
it demanded a plurality of gods; sometimes indeed finding more 
satisfying rest in the number three. At another time it would 
demand only one god. The ideas seemed mutually contradictory, 
yet both needful. Then came the revelation of Jesus Christ, syn- 
thesizing the two needs in the truth of Three Persons in One 
God. It disclosed to the world what was then a great “beyond” ; 
but it assured it of the existence of a still greater “beyond.” 
Holy Church with all her gathered experience and spiritual insight 
can only gaze in wonder upon that great ocean of mystery and 
say: “O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowl- 
edge of God! To Him be glory forever.” 

Another imperative need of love is its craving to be absorbed 
in its object. And yet at the same time it wants to remain distinct. 
Being the highest form of intelligent life it desires to participate 
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in the whole sum of life. Love knoweth no measure, but grows 
fervent above all measure. It bestows its treasures, its talents, 
its life, its whole self; yet always with the reservation of its 
own personality. This one reservation is made only because 
necessary for the completeness of the mutual joy. To love and 
to be loved is the ultimate end of action. The lover giveth all 
for all and hath all in all. 

This quality of perfect love is realized absolutely in the life of 
the Blessed Trinity. In the life of the three Divine Persons, there 
is oneness of thought, oneness of desire, oneness of action, yea, 
even oneness of substance. “All mine is thine and all thine is 
mine.” To help our imagination we attribute various Divine 
actions to individual Divine Persons: creation to the Father, Re- 
demption to the Son, Sanctification to the Holy Ghost. In very 
deed, however, every work which God does outside Himself is 
the work of the three Divine Persons. This follows of necessity 
from the faith worshipping one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity; neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Sub- 
stance. If perfect love demands perfect unity, it demands also 
perfect distinction. It postulates the idea of some “other person.” 

A modern writer, in trying to emphasize the powerlessness of 
creatures to satisfy God’s love, has hazarded the thought that 
God must be lonely: “On the shadowless shining peaks of eternity 
God sits lonely forever and into His loneliness neither man nor 
Nature can enter. Nay, of such loneliness as God’s, the soul 
of man cannot even conceive, for man’s death is not more lonely 
than God’s life.” Yet surely such an inference strikes at the very 
root of what we all know love to be. If then God is love and 
if love must be satisfied, then Divine love cannot exist without 
a society of divine Persons. 

The need of unity and distinction is easily seen. Not so how- 
ever the threefold number. At first sight the idea of two, and two 
only, seems to be not merely the right thing, but the only thing 
bearable. It is the same whether in the love of spouses, or of 
religions or of friends. “All or nothing” is the condition of 
every true espousal. “Alterum amatorem non habeo,” says the 
young nun when she takes the veil. “Two are company and three 
are none,” runs the worldly proverb. Yet a deeper consideration 
will show that these demands for.a twofold love are but pre- 
liminary to the more perfect threefold love. The love of spouses 
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must be sacred against unlawful intrusions for the sake of per- 
fect family love, the mutual threefold love of husband, wife and 
child. The love of the nun for God must be pure in order that 
she may be the more effectual instrument in the salvation of other 
souls. If her love for God excludes the love of her neighbor 
her life is a lie. God, her neighbor and herself is the perfect 
threefold bond. “Hzec est que nescivit torum in delicto: habebit 
fructum in respectione animarum sanctarum.” The imperfection 
of twofold friendship is less accentuated, but none the less there. 
A man can have no better possession than a true friend; his 
love prompts him to give his best possession to another; and so 
he must needs seek another friend to whom he can introduce his 
first friend and with whom he can weave the threefold cord of 
friendship which cannot be broken. 

This exigency of human love is but a shadow of the reality of 
the love existing in the Trinity. The Father by an act 
of understanding begets the Son. Knowledge ever goes before 
love. The Father then knowing the Son is ravished at the sight 
and breathes forth His infinite love. The Son sees the Father, 
is ravished at the sight and also breathes forth infinite love. 
And the double outpouring of love becomes the Third Person, 
the Holy Spirit of Love. 

The bearing of this dogma on human life is now clear. It 
enriches our knowledge of God in a way specially fitted to call 
forth that higher life of ours, the life of soul-union with God, 
the life of the service and praise and love of the Blessed Trinity. 
By the light of this truth we learn the meaning of the Fatherhood 
of God and what it is to be the sons of God. We see the stu- 
pendous condescension of God, who, though He had sufficient 
to satisfy the demands of His infinite love in the love of His Son 
and of His Spirit, yet chose to create us simply in order that 
He might love us. We are said to be created for His external 
glory. But what is His external glory but the overflowing of 
His boundless love, His going out to creatures and drawing them 
to Himself? 

By the light of this truth we learn the meaning of the Brother- 
hood of Christ, what it is to be coheirs with Him in the kingdom 
of Heaven. The Blessed Trinity robed one of its number in 
human flesh. Knowing what was in man, God chose to win him 
through His own natural affections. “I will draw them with the 
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cords of Adam, with the bonds of love.” Sending His Son on 
earth, He made us brothers of that Son. And with the brother- 
hood He conferred on us the right to be received into the bosom 
of the Blessed Trinity. 

By the light of this truth we learn of the mission of the Holy 
Spirit into the hearts and minds of men. The human body is 
raised to the dignity of temple of the Holy Ghost. The human soul 
is raised to the dignity of spouse of the Holy Ghost. And here again 
is a double title to man to the privilege of an eternal life in the 
company of the Blessed Trinity. 

The presence of love’s instinct in every human breast is a fact 
which cannot be gainsaid. The double craving to love and to be 
loved is admittedly the most real of all creative realities. And if 
that craving leads us in some vague way to the ultimate reality 
of Three Persons in one God, then the truth of Three Persons 
in one God reacts upon that craving, defines it, perfects it, sat- 
isfies it. The human instinct of love is as the vision which Jacob 
saw, a ladder standing upon the earth and the top thereof touching 
Heaven: the angels also of God ascending and descending by it. 
The angels are the Divine graces. They come to inflame our 
hearts and enlighten our minds. They tell us of the beauties of 
Divinity. They win our love and homage. They carry our sac- 
rifices and offer them on the high altar of God in the sight of 
His Divine Majesty. They return again with hundredfold other 
graces, gratiz gratis date, graces for the good of others besides 
ourselves. It is all the created love of the Blessed Trinity coming 
forth from Heaven and filling the earth. Isaias saw the Seraphim 
in vision crying to one another: “Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God 
of hosts, all the earth is full of His glory.” And having filled 
the earth, having touched the heart of mankind, the love returns 
to the source whence it came. The gospel is preached; the revela- 
tion is made; earth is caught up to heaven and the song of 
triumph rests not day nor night: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty who was, and who is, and who is to come. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
LIMITATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 


RY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Darkness shall not be dark to thee, and the night shall be light as the 
day.”—Ps. cxxxviii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Knowledge in this world is restricted in all directions—always 
some unsurmountable difficulty. Yet God illumines every man suffi- 
ctently for salvation. This darkness has its essential uses. 


I. We can never with our finite faculties fully comprehend Infinite 
knowledge. How much we may understand must be left to God to 
determine. Our limitation should not be an occasion for impatience or 
pride or rebellion. 


II. We are not adapted for unlimited increase of spiritual knowledge. 
Moses asked to see God. God showed him the physical impossibility. 
The more unspiritual we are, the greater becomes our darkness. 


III. Knowledge itself is a dangerous weapon, may become a curse. 
Unspiritual men view things in the light of their own selfish ends. 
Can not see God, or His ways. 


IV. What God has given is enough for our benefit, any more would 
be harmful. Responsibility increases with every increase of knowledge. 
Would probably serve as a stimulant to increased blasphemy. 


V. Further illumination would not change those who reject the pres- 
ent revealed truth. Good faith and good will and a clean heart are 
lacking. New Pharisees are simply copies of the ancient ones. 


VI. Unbelievers will always claim lack of evidence as a reason for 
rejecting religious truth. Faith a condition of merit. Difficulties, etc., 
serve to prove our faith, for faith is the evidence of things not seen. 


VII. Faith is the light of our lives. Under it the Church has de- 
veloped present-day civilization with its true standard of morality; it 
solves the riddle of existence, makes men happy; joins them to God, 
and robs death of its terrors. 


Our darkness in this world is exceedingly great. In all di- 
rections our knowledge is restricted; in all investigations we come 
quickly to a point beyond which we cannot pass. Succeeding 
generations push back that point farther and farther, but they 
cannot go on indefinitely in the same way; as with increasing 
rapidity of motion, there comes a point where resistance increases 
at a greater rate than our forces, and there we must stop. This is 
the case with temporal knowledge, an1 much more so with the 
spiritual. Proof seems to fail us just when we should like it 
most. There is always some great unanswerable difficulty facing 
us; we are pressed for an explanation, but the light and knowl- 
edge necessary are not forthcoming. However far we may ad- 
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vance there is always before us a dark cloud, impenetrable as 
the heavy fogs that veil the antarctic regions. It seems to us 
at times that it would be so great an advantage if God had ruled 
things otherwise, and had given us a more abundant light. It 
seems as if this was all that men required to convert them from 
the error of their ways, and we are inclined to take scandal at 
the methods of Providence. We say, perhaps, “It would be so 
easy to tell us this or the other: Such a point is so obscure to 
many ; why should not God have taught us more about it?” Some- 
times men try to extort an answer from God’s written word 
and fail; then, for want of a little more light, as it seems, they 
fall away and become hostile to religion, and remain at a distance 
from that Church which God appointed as the ordinary approach 
to eternal life. Our only resource is the knowledge that God has 
ordained all for the best, and that He has illuminated, or will yet 
illuminate, every man coming into this world sufficiently for his 
eternal salvation. Let us see if we can find reassurance for our 
minds by considering the usefulness of this darkness, and the 
sufficiency of the light that we may find in it. 

I. In the first place we have to note that God’s revelation of 
Himself in religion is supernatural, and so surpasses our faculties. 
His truths are infinite, and as we are finite, only a small portion 
of them can be assimilated by us. The full revelation of God and 
His truths could not be made to us; however much He might 
communicate to us it would not lessen the infinity beyond: there 
would still remain infinity unrevealed to us. All that God might 
reveal would be infinitely little compared with what remained 
behind; and there would always be equal ground for complaining 
of limits to our knowledge, and demanding additional light. 
Even in Heaven, in the very presence and vision of God, a full 
revelation will never be made, and can never be made. The 
Treasures of the Divinity are inexhaustible. During all eternity 
the blessed will ever draw fresh knowledge and fresh enjoyment 
from the contemplation of God, and yet will never succeed in 
comprehending Him fully or exhausting His perfections. As we 
are finite, and as our present state is not adapted for an unlimited 
increase of spiritual knowledge, there is naturally a line of demar- 
cation between the known and the unknown. Where that should 
fall is for God to determine and not for us. But wherever it fall, 
there of necessity is an impassible barrier to our further advance, 
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and an occasion for impatience and pride, and rebellion, for those 
who will not control their desires of knowledge at the command 
of God. 

II. We are not adapted for an unlimited increase of spiritual 
knowledge. In the second place then, darkness is suitable to our 
present condition of corruption and the limited nature of our 
faculties. We could not bear the fulness of the revelation of God. 
Moses, who in type was the nearest approach to the image of 
Our Blessed Lord in the Old Testament, the great channel of 
early revelation, the leader of the people of God, the founder of 
the first dispensation, he who was the friend of God and con- 
versed familiarly with Him, Moses asked for this fuller revelation 
and it was not granted to him: “Show me Thy face,” he said, 
“that I may know Thee”; and again, “Show me Thy glory.” And 
God made answer, “Thou canst not see My face; for man shall 
not see Me and live.” And again God told him on his repeated 
request, that He would place him in a cleft of the rock and pro- 
tect him with His right hand so that he might see, as it were, 
the skirts of His glory as He passed by, “but my face,” He said, 
“thou canst not see” (Exod. xxxiii). Our eyes are weak and 
even diseased. We cannot look straight at the sun; if we attempt 
it we gain nothing, for the brightness blinds us; we must veil 
our eyes, or look through darkened glass. The very thing which 
is an obstacle to ordinary vision is an aid to us when we look at 
intense light; darkness improves our vision. So the light of 
God “shineth in darkness” (John i, 5), and it is only in the 
darkness that we can see it. The more imperfect we are, the 
lower, the more unspiritual, so much the more does darkness 
become a matter of absolute necessity to us if we would see at 
all. 

III. Because a thing is good, it does not follow that it is good 
for all men, at all times, or in unlimited abundance. Weapons 
are necessary, but it is not well that they should be generally in 
the hands even of men who are sane and temperate. Again, all 
men are not adapted for self-government and complete liberty; 
in certain stages of developing civilization these grand powers 
would bring confusion and destruction. Knowledge also, if too 
little or too much, if not guided by moral principle, may become 
useless, or misleading, or even a positive curse. Safeguards are 
necessary with any increase of power; there should be special 
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aptitudes, and long training, and tests, and proper guidance, or 
else there is danger of abuse. Now, men are unspiritual and 
carnal, full of sin and evil principles of action, their views of 
things temporal and eternal are totally at variance with those 
which God has laid down for them, they see things by the light 
of selfishness and not by the white light of faith, they are not 
men of prayer and their knowledge is foolishness before God; 
how could they appreciate, or use to their profit, a greater abun- 
dance of God’s transcendent truth? It would be like the strong, 
fermenting, new wine put into the old and rotten bottles of skin. 
We could not with safety to ourselves possess this strong wine 
of spiritual knowledge; it would destroy us. 

IV. For weak souls there is nothing so dangerous as God’s 
high graces; for the duty of correspondence increases at a greater 
rate than the graces themselves; there is a greater chance of falling 
and a greater distance to fall. Many a one who fails at a high 
level might have passed through life creditably on a lower one. 
Judas might have done fairly well in some mean position, without 
the deep revelations and many graces which he received as an 
Apostle. Each new favor er light from God constitutes a new 
peril to our salvation. Our spiritual strength is sapped and 
rotten from our worldliness, our luxury, our pride, our selfish- 
ness; a fuller revelation would be too much, and therefore God 
limits the amount of light and truth to our capacity. When we 
are impatient for more, we really know not what we ask. 

Mankind being what they are, have we any reason for supposing 
that a further revelation from God would have any good effect? 
Is it not probable that what we each receive, and what has been 
given to the world at large, incomplete though it be, and insuffi- 
cient to answer all difficulties and objections, is precisely the 
quantity which is most beneficial to us? Is it not likely that God 
has so moderated the light that it is enough for human nature 
such as it is, and enough for the purposes of our existence, yet 
not so much as to overburden us and increase our responsibilities 
beyond human strength? It may be that fewer still would be 
found faithful with more abundant light. ‘To whom they have 
committed much, of him they will demand the more” (Luke xii, 
48). Correspondence with our present graces is difficult enough 
almost to make us envy those who have received much less than 
we; because with their actual opportunities they may yet rise 
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higher than we ever shall, while, if unfaithful, they can never fall 
so low. So at the day of judgment, Sodom and Gomorrha, with 
all their ignorance and crimes, will fare better than many who 
actually looked on the face of God-made man, who were moved 
by His words of power and saw His miraculous works. Perhaps 
the chief result of further light would be to make unbelievers more 
incredulous still of divine mysteries. The difficulty in many cases 
is not that too little has been revealed, but rather too much. They 
who reject what is offered to them might perhaps have accepted 
less. A greater quantity would only afford them additional op- 
portunities for blasphemy and unbelief. The present revelation, 
if made to the Children of Israel of old, would have been too 
advanced for their stage of development both mental and spiritual. 
Mankind needed to grow much older and acquire more cultivation 
of various kinds, before the mystery of the Trinity could be 
revealed to them or the mystery of the Incarnation accomplished. 
These doctrines might have been to them fresh incentives to 
polytheism and to new corruptions of the truth. The revelation 
which they received, fuller than that possessed in fragments by 
the Gentiles, was more than the Jews would bear and act up to. 
We may conclude that much the same would be the case now, 
and that a more complete revelation would be in advance of our 
actual state of development. 

V. Furthermore, a fuller illumination from God would not 
change the grounds on which so many reject the truth. What 
is deficient, is not so much evidence of the truth as good faith 
and good will in those who reject it. Intense light will not make 
a thing more visible to him who closes his eyes. It would still 
be true that spiritual facts are apprehended more by fervent will 
and purity of life than by the reasoning intelligence. Our Lord’s 
words would still remain: “Blessed are the clean of heart for 
they shall see God” (Matt. v, 8). A greater intellectual light 
would not make those clean of heart who at present are blinded 
by pride, or lust, or covetousness. Nothing would suffice for those 
who were not men of good will. The brood of the Scribes and 
Pharisees would be the same under all circumstances. They had 
the Scriptures in their hands, they knew the prophecies about the 
Messias, they could best of all appreciate the proofs Our Lord 
gave of His mission; yet these were the most bitter against Him 
and the most blind. In Jesus Christ they had a full revelation: 
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“Philip, he that seeth Me, seeth the Father also” (John xiv, 9). 
Theirs was not the sin of those who can not see. ‘Now you say, 
we see. Your sin remaineth” (John ix, 41). The evidence that 
Our Lord gave of His mission was amply sufficient for all. As 
many as had good will were converted by it. Those who treated 
the evidence as insufficient and asked for fuller information or 
wished to apply their own tests before believing, had other private 
or selfish reasons of their own for wishing to disbelieve, and any 
additional evidence would have failed to touch them. The demand 
for it was only the excuse by which they endeavored to deceive 
others and deceive themselves, and perhaps to deceive God. The 
Scribes and Pharisees wished to dictate to Jesus Christ, and asked 
a sign from Heaven instead of the miracles He was pleased to 
show them. Pilate wanted to enter into a discussion after Our 
Lord had convinced him by brief words of His innocence and 
His Divinity. The scoffers round the Cross cried out, “If he 
be the King of Israel, let him now come down from the cross 
and we will believe him” (Matt. xxvii, 42). Our Lord did not 
grant them the further proofs they asked for; it would have been 
useless; these would not have converted them: they would have 
found some means of explaining them away, and if they could 
not deny the facts, they would have attributed them to Beelzebub. 
Our Lord said that the signs asked for by an evil and adulterous 
generation, should not be given to it, but only the sign of His 
own Resurrection; and in reference to that He said, that even 
though a man should rise from the dead, still His enemies would 
not believe. 

All this applies exactly to these at the present day who are dis- 
satisfied with the evidences of religion, of Christianity, of the 
Catholic Church, of miracles. Some no doubt cannot see because 
they are still on the way to the light and have to fight every step of 
the way; there are some whom God will not call till the sixth, the 
ninth, or even the eleventh hour. But in general the world cannot 
believe because it will not see; and it will not see because it is too 
much attached to self-will, or to pleasures, or to reputation, and 
fears to lose them. One needs but little acquaintance with the 
world to know of some who cynically admit this; they will not read, 
or they stop enquiring because they fear they will be converted or 
because they know they will be converted. “Men have loved 
darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil” (John 
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iii, 19). The world has preferred another light, that of the ma- 
terial world and science; to this many have devoted all their facul- 
ties, and with considerable success; but one result has been that, 
devoting too much energy to what is material, they have no longer 
a taste for, or a comprehension of the spiritual. With all its 
acuteness and its discoveries, the world has lost the supreme 
beatitude Our Lord speaks of, “Blessed are the clean of heart, 
for they shall see God” (Matt. v, 8). Never have men been 
more astray as to the meaning of existence, and the mode of 
guiding life, never so opposed to God, because never so foul of 
heart. 

VI. It will always be open to unbelievers to say that they 
have not all the evidence for truths of faith, and therefore to 
excuse themselves for suspending their assent; because that fuller 
evidence is not to be had in this life. To grant it to us would be 
to transfer the truths of the supernatural order from the domain 
of faith to the domain of ordinary knowledge. The obscurity of 
faith is the very condition of our merit. If we had more light we 
should merit less. The faith of St. Thomas was imperfect because 
grounded upon actual sight. “Jesus saith to him: Because 
thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have believed” (John xx, 29). It is 
because Divine truths are obscure that we are able to render to 
God the homage and sacrifice of our intellect, and to gain for 
ourselves the great merit of faith. The truths of mathematics, 
for instance, could not be the object of faith; they convince the 
intellect by the completeness of their evidence: we cannot refuse 
to believe them; there is neither freedom nor merit in accepting 
them. This is what critics of religion would wish to reduce its 
truths to. But faith is essentially “argumentum non apparentium,” 
“the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. xi, 1), and the 
more obscure they are, the greater is our merit. He who demands 
to see before believing has renounced all trust and faith in God’s 
word. We need only to know that it is the word of God; concern- 
ing that we may demand proof, and God furnishes it to us 
sufficiently in His Church; then we are bound to believe uncondi- 
tionally. Difficulties, obscurities, objections, temptations, serve to 
prove our faith. It must be proved in this furnace like every other 
virtue, else it is not worth much. If there were no difficulties, 
it might be more pleasant, but not so profitable for us or glorify- 
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ing to God. Our faith and service of Him are more brilliant and 
more pleasing when we stand alone, a few among an unbelieving 
generation, not moved by their false arguments, not shrinking from 
their ridicule, not dismayed even if we have no complete answers 
ready at every moment; but rendering the homage of our highest 
faculties, and making reparation to God for the blasphemies and 
insults of those who reject His Sacred Word of truth. 

VII. Faith, with all its obscurity, absolutely dark and insuf- 
ficient as some would call it, still is the light of oyr lives. The 
light shineth in darkness, and with even a great brightness al- 
though in the darkness. Out of this obscurity has come all the 
knowledge, all the cultivation, all the social order, all the law, 
all the institutions, we may say, of civilization; for the Catholic 
Church developed them all in the early and medizval times under 
the influence of the Christian code of faith and morals. Faith 
has given men a knowledge which they have vainly sought else- 
where, and which is necessary to their happiness, a knowledge 
of the great problems of the world and of human life. It re- 
veals the existence of God and the origin of all things. It tells 
us what our object is here, whence we come, whither we are 
going, and how to direct our actions. It gives us the answer 
to these great enigmas of the existence of evil, its continual 
struggle with good, and the final result in the future. It shows 
us the workings of God’s Providence through various vicissitudes, 
and how He will ultimately bring good out of evil and reward 
goodness eternally. Faith enlightens our lives; it puts before us 
our ideal and teaches us how to aspire to it. It elevates the in- 
telligence, purifies the heart, guides the will aright, subdues the 
passions. It teaches us how to practise high virtues, how to use 
the possessions of advantages of this world, how to bear suffer- 
ings with dignity and advantage. By turns it instructs, reproves, 
strengthens, restrains, comforts and pacifies. The belief in these 
obscure truths of the supernatural order has been the most uni- 
versal knowledge, the most powerful, the most beneficial to man- 
kind. It has brought down God, the incomprehensible, the inac- 
cessible Lord of Glory, and has made Him enter into every 
human life and light it up with His presence. Men can always 
be happy when they say: “God wills it”; they can endure all in 
patience when they say: “God will rectify’; they can be stead- 
fast in good when they say: “God will reward.” Such is the 
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light that comes to us out of the obscurity of faith. There is 
darkness indeed, but there is a diffused brightness that nothing 
else on earth can give. Especially in death does this light shine 
in darkness. How dark is the end of life to those who have 
no faith! It is full of uncertainty, anxiety, terror: all the bril- 
liance of the most advanced science casts no ray upon its gloom. 
To the fervent Christian how different! He has the reward of 
faith even before he is admitted to the sight of God. Those 
who stand by: his deathbed see that God has already verified His 
promise, although the fullness is reserved for the next life:— 
“Darkness shall not be dark to thee and the night shall be light 
as the day” (Ps. cxxxviii, 12). 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MERCY, NOT JUSTICE 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“Rejoice with me, because I have found the sheep that was lost.”—Luke xv, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Prelude—The parable. 
First point—A complaint and its refutation: 
a) apparent rigor on the part of God; 
b) real mercy, examples; 
c) rigor deserved; examples; 
d) mercy vouchsafed, examples. 

Second point—A case and its application: our erring, the divine sad- 
ness, the call, the waiting, the reception, He has sworn, here and 
hereafter. 

Conclusion—Mercy abused. 


There drew near unto Him publicans and sinners; they came 
to hear Him. And Jesus did not repulse them. Thereat the 
Pharisees and Scribes grew indignant. Why this familiarity, this 
sympathy, this charity towards a race whom they, the self-styled 
just, thought proper to scorn! Righteousness was theirs. What 
have the just in common with the unjust? Yet “this man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them!” They therefore mur- 
mured in their indignation and protesting said things. To them 
He should come; leave the rest to perish in their sins. 

But the merciful Saviour did not let them go unrebuked. And 
the rebuke, though a gentle and touching one, went home with 
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telling force. He merely spoke to them a parable that explained 
His whole career and mission, illustrated His unbending attitude 
towards the sin-oppressed unfortunates of all time who refuse 
to come under His influence—the beautiful parable of the lost 
sheep. He Himself is the shepherd with a hundred sheep. One 
has gone astray in the desert and is lost. Dearly as He loves 
them, He leaves the faithful ninety-nine by the wayside alone, 
exposed, unprotected, risks their very loss and goes back in search 
of the vagabond. He finds it and full of gladness He places it ten- 
derly on His shoulders. And coming home, He calls together all 
His friends and neighbors and says to them: “Rejoice with me, 
because I have found my sheep that was lost.” 

And lest the hard hypocrites should not read the lesson aright, 
He immediately applies the parable with that solemn tone of au- 
thority which more than once had crushed them: “I say to you, 
that even so, there shall be joy in Heaven upon one sinner that 
doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need not 
penance.” 

I. What parable would the Saviour have for others who ap- 
proach Him from a different angle and murmur, offending equally 
His mercy? Not merciful to the prejudice of justice, but just 
without consideration of mercy for the victim of sin, is their 
charge against Him and His mouthpiece, the Church. They com- 
plain of the hard truths which are the order of the day in the 
religion of Christ. “These are hard truths,” they repeat, “and 
who can hear them?” “How harshly,” the complaint runs, “are 
thundered from our pulpits, how pitilessly are held up before 
our eyes, which hear and see we must, whether we will or not, 
death, judgment, the rigors of God’s wrath, penance, fast- 
ing, self-denial—duties and obligations unwelcome, unpleasant, 
impossible almost to the natural man, imposed by no less an au- 
thority than that of the Almighty One! In every tone and in 
every accent is told and retold to us, “do penance, or ye shall 
perish all”—“straight is the way and narrow the path’—‘“nothing 
defiled shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven”; till we come to 
imagine that God whom we adore is a God of all justice and of 
little or no mercy, that due regard is had for His rights and the 
claims of His offended Majesty, while little or no allowance is 
made for the ignorance and weakness of the culprit, man, for 
human cowardice and the infernal malice of evil.” 
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Yet, my dear brethren, faith tells us that God is all mercy; 
that He sent His only begotten Son down to earth, not to destroy 
sinners, but to save them; that He desires not the death of the 
sinner, but that he live and return to Him; that it is His will 
that not one of the little ones of earth shall perish. And there 
is surely not a more faithful word than this: if there is a time of 
our lives wherein the rigor of God’s justice is less and the cun- 
ning of His mercy and love more in play; if there is a season 
more than another in which He really waives His rights, is oblivi- 
ous to our offenses, without regard for our deserts, it is precisely 
when He puts the lash in our own hands and bids us apply it to 
our own shoulders. How often is the hand that bears heavy 
upon us the hand of our best friend! 

For which was it, justice or mercy, that prompted the father to 
suffer the prodigal to fall so low, to be reduced to such extremes 
by his excesses, that he ate of the very husks which the swine re- 
fused—in order that the wayward one might be taught to take 
counsel with himself, open his eyes and understand, rise up and 
return to his father’s house and be forgiven? Was it stern jus- 
tice or sweet mercy that made the thief pay the penalty of his 
crimes on the cross beside the dying Saviour—so that he might 
be consoled in his last hour with the divinely gracious promise: 
“this day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise”? Which, justice or 
mercy, lengthened the arm of the Almighty to reach out and 
strike down on the road to Damascus the bold, rabid, persecuting 
Saul of Tarsus—to the end that he might be lifted up a new 
Paul, an Apostle to his people, a vessel of election? Is it cruelty 
or love on the part of a parent to force the sick child to swallow 
the bitter potion that will restore health; or the refractory urchin 
to take punishment lest it continue in the way of mischief and be 
harmed? And not otherwise should we consider matters with 
regard to God, both when He offers us the opportunity and the 
means of conversion and urges us to avail ourselves thereof, to 
learn to acknowledge His rights over us, to rise out of evil, purify 
our lives, save our souls; or when He suffers us to go our stubborn 
way to the bitter end, to reap the fruits of our perversity, to 
bear the well-earned burden of shame and misery, if only we 
come in the end to see and understand, consent to return and 
renew our allegiance to Him. But this is not justice; this is not 
rigor, nor sternness, nor severity, unless we are blear-eyed in 
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the faith, dead to all the operations of grace; but rather the 
charity of an indulgent God who pities us, obstinate creatures, 
more than He blames and thus lets loose the reins of His af- 
fections to bring us more surely back to Himself. 

We talk of justice. But what is justice? What does justice 
require? It demands that every man shall receive that which 
to him is due, no more, no less. In our quality of sinners, what 
is our due? What returns should God make to us for our in- 
fidelities and our iniquities? What has he to expect who has 
rebelled against God’s law, violated His most sacred commands, 
spurned His authority and given himself over to the works of 
evil? What is the wages of sin? Let our enlightened faith and 
our good Christian sense answer. Suppose a damned soul arose 
at this moment out of the pit of hell and discoursed on the claims 
of divine justice. The fact is we do not, and never shall, under- 
stand all the hideous malice of one mortal sin on the one hand and 
on the other the infinite goodness of God, all His love for us and 
His desire to have our love and service. The full knowledge of 
our deserts comes only from such an understanding. How little 
it becomes us to speak complainingly of God’s justice! 

Let us take two recorded instances in which God did deal 
severely with His creatures in this life. Sodom and Gomorrha 
had filled the measure of their iniquities and by reason of their 
abominable crimes wearied the patience of the Creator. He there- 
fore resolved to destroy the vice-saturated cities and blot them 
from the face of the earth. The blow fell; but how deservedly, 
appears from the fact that even to this day the name of one 
of the cities is synonymous with unmentionable turpitude. The 
deed was done, but only after it had been made clear to Abraham 
that there could not be found in the whole fabric of sin one 
thread on which the divine mercy might set to work. Abra- 
ham besought the Lord to spare the people if there were found 
among them fifty just men. The Lord agreed. The Patriarch— 
“seeing I have once begun,” he reflected—pursued his advantage 
and pleaded for mercy in consideration of forty-five. Again his 
prayer was heard. Would five less than forty-five just men dis- 
arm His wrath? Aye, thirty, twenty, ten even. Let ten just 
men be found in all the cities of the plain and God will spare 
them all. But they could not be found. 

Iniquity again covered the face of. the earth and the crimes of 
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men called loud and unceasing to Heaven for vengeance. All 
flesh walked in the path of rebellion and sin. Such were the mul- 
tiplied abominations of earth in His sight that God repented 
having made man at all. Better never to have made him, than to 
behold him the loathsome being he has become. Yet, in spite of 
the situation hopeless unto desperation, He waited one hundred 
years, held back the bolt of His wrath, refused to unchain the 
fury of the elements and the cataracts of Heaven, hoping against 
hope that one day man might return to his senses and mend his 
ways. The deluge came; but not until all means had been ex- 
hausted; not until men scoffed at His forbearance, scorned His 
pity and challenged His wrath and the strength of His right 
arm. One hundred years He waited. A hundred times a hun- 
dred years would He have waited, had there been so much as a 
spark of hope that His long waiting would be requited in the 
end. - 
And even then He seems almost to have regretted the measure 
which justice so loudly demanded. For He swore a covenant 
with His people and placed a rainbow in the sky as a sign that 
never again would He destroy the work of His hands. And this 
is how He kept His promise. One day the people of Samaria 
refused to receive the Saviour. “And when His Disciples, James 
and John, had seen this, they said: ‘wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from Heaven and consume them?’ And turn- 
ing He rebuked them, saying: ‘you know not of what spirit you 
are.” The spirit of God is patient. He waits. Fire, yes; let 
there be fire come down from Heaven, not to consume, but to 
quicken the life of the spirit; not to reduce the body to ashes, but 
to burn away from the soul the dross and refuse of sin, to purify 
it and make it again the image of God. 

A woman sat at His feet, and washed His feet with her tears 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head, and kissed His feet 
and anointed them with a precious ointment. And the person at 
whose table He sat marveled that He should suffer her pres- 
ence. But the host marveled the more when he saw Him bend 
lovingly over the prostrate form of the Magdalene and speak 
to her the words that made her from a great sinner a great 
saint: “thy sins are forgiven thee.” And He explained His ac- 
tion: “many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much.” 
And when they had brought to Him another, they addressed Him 
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insolently, feeling this time sure of their grounds: “Moses in the 
law commanded us to stone such a one. What sayest thou?” 
It was a challenge. And His answer was a sentence which He 
wrote on the sand with His finger—a mysterious sentence of 
which no record remains; but it must have condensed into one 
word, writ large—mercy. For “lifting up Himself He said to 
them: ‘he that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.’ And hearing this, they went out one by one, beginning at 
the eldest. And Jesus remained and the woman in the midst. And 
he said to her: ‘woman, where are they that accused thee? Hath 
no man condemned thee?’ Who said: ‘no man, Lord.’ And 
Jesus said: ‘neither will I condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.’ ” 

II. When we, my dear brethren, in a sad hour of our lives, 
bethought ourselves to grow weary of perpetual restraint on our 
passions, began to lower the Throne of God in our hearts and 
to raise a little higher the throne on which sat the idol of self; 
when the conviction crept in that perhaps with impunity we might 
offend Him, at any rate might risk His displeasure for the sake 
of the luxury of sin; when we strayed, like the erring sheep, and 
lost ourselves in the wilderness of unlawful indulgence, forgot 
the God of our childhood with its faith, its holiness, its peace 
—what happened? Did the Heavens open and the bolt of God’s 
wrath speed forth to annihilate us? Did the earth yawn at our 
feet, take us in its gaping maw, crush us and hurl us into the 
abyss prepared for just such as we? Did the Almighty stand 
on His rights? Did He abide by the plain letter of the law and 
exact the full penalty of our wrong-doing? Did He, in a word, 
treat us as He should have done in strict justice to Himself, our 
Creator and Master? What held Him back? What stayed His 
indignation, delayed an immediate reckoning and the day of woe? 
What, but mercy! 

Like the Good Shepherd, He went after us. He sought us out 
with all the solicitude of a woman who in search of a lost groat 
lights a candle, sweeps the floor and hunts diligently till she 
finds it. Like the father of the. prodigal He grew exceeding 
sad at the loss of his son squandering his substance in riotous 
living, feeding swine, filling his stomach with husks. 

What advances were spurned! What and how many appeals 
made to us to return were rejected! The voice of our con- 
science made its accents heard even amid the din of the pas- 
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sions. The voice of God’s grace beat loudly at the door of our 
souls. Warnings, examples, sickness, accidents, death: these we 
passed on the way of our wandering from Him—beacons point- 
ing to the right path, reminding us that we were headed wrong, 
towards the goal of disaster, that it was yet time to come back 
while the portals of mercy and the Father’s arms were open to 
receive us. 

And during all this time God waited. Perhaps He is still wait- 
ing, expecting, hoping; bearing with every fresh insult and in- 
dignity, while one by one our sins pile up and grow into a veri- 
table mountain of iniquity enough to damn innumerable souls. 
What a fearful struggle is this, waged by the goodness of God 
against man’s wilfulness and obstinacy! 

How long will it last? Until we say: “I will arise and will go 
back to my Father and say to Him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee. I am not worthy to be called thy son. 
Make me as one of thy hired servants.’” And when finally we 
do arise, “there will be joy before the angels of God upon one 
sinner doing penance.” The words, “Father, I have sinned,” 
will hardly have been uttered when the rejoicing will begin. 
Pardon! But “I have blotted out thy iniquities as a cloud and 
thy sins as a mist.” Pardon! But “if your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be made white as snow; if they be as red as crimson, 
they shall be made white as wool.” And without more delay, 
we shall be reinstated in our forfeited birthright. “Bring forth 
quickly the first robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his 
hand; and shoes on his feet; and bring hither the fatted calf and 
kill it, and let us eat and make merry: because this my son was 
dead and is come to life again, was lost and is found.” And 
behold, “there is joy in Heaven upon one sinner that doth penance 
more than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance.” 

This is the mercy of our God towards us, His sinful creatures, 
my dear brethren, mercy the very angels never knew. One would 
almost think we were necessary to His happiness, so anxiously 
does He labor for our welfare. Not even our blackest ingratitude, 
nor our most heinous crimes, nor our most inveterate perversity 
turns Him away from us or can induce Him to abandon us and 
deal with us as we deserve. Strange, is it not? Yet how con- 
soling, how encouraging? He seems to pity us more than He 
blames; even as we pity a wayward lad or lass who knows no 
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better than to forsake a cozy home, fond parents, peace and 
happiness, in pursuit of a bubble of independence, a will-o’-wisp 
of pleasure whose false colors and lying promises fascinate and 
deceive; who runs in the path of misery, despair and eventual 
perdition with no eye nor ear for the breakers ahead or for 
the appealing voice of mercy behind that pleads to return—poor, 
foolish thing! No thought of vengeance or punishment. The rain- 
bow is in the Heavens. It reminds Him of His oath never again 
to allow the upper hand to justice against sinful man on earth. 
Mercy is ever His chosen weapon. 

Can we now deny that God is all mercy? In mercy He cre- 
ated us, in mercy redeemed us, in mercy preserves us, in mercy 
bears with our repeated transgressions, in mercy spares us, in 
mercy pursues us through the endless labyrinth of our sinning. 
In mercy He forgives us and brings us back to Himself when 
once the knee bends in contrition and the heart is softened with 
sorrow. We are to Him, each of us, however numerous our sins, 
however desperate our condition, a lost sheep, a lost groat, a 
prodigal son. While there is hope, He waits. There is hope 
while there is life. 

Is this exaggerated doctrine, insisting too much on one attribute 
of God? For if justice may become cruelty, may not also mercy 
degenerate into weakness, a vain, empty title? And thus each 
would defeat its own end. Among men, this may be; with God, 
it is impossible. In Him one tempers the other and both are 
equally perfect. It is for this reason that there is no mercy in 
the next world—justice stern, rigorous, inexorable presides with- 
out a rival; while in this world there seems to be no justice— 
only mercy with patient, enduring, forgiving, has all her own way. 
Here the wicked prosper, the good suffer. Here the rains of 
Heaven fall alike on saints and sinners, the sun shines for all 
equally. Why is this so? Possibly God prefers to attack with 
mercy rather than with justice here on earth the stubborn hearts 
of men because it best suits His own divine nature so to act, 
because it is more congenial to our nature as He created it, 
because it is more in keeping with our weakness and ignorance, 
because it is more noble and honorable in a free agent to yield 
to love and mercy than to might and the sternness of justice. 

But the hardest steel is made from the softest ore; the most 
acrid vinegar was once the sweetest apple-juice or the most gen- 
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erous wine. There is no hate so intense as hate born of love 
rejected and spurned to the end. Indulgence abused but serves to 
sharpen the edge of vengeance. Justice deferred is all the more 
pitiless for the longer delay mercy obtained. When fails—as it 
may—mercy such as God shows us, justice full and impartial 
comes in for her share. But the swift and heavy arm of justice 
is appealed to only when the last drop of mercy’s sweetness is 
exhausted. So that, if perchance we do fall into the hands of 
the angry living God—than which nothing more terrible—then 
we are no longer deserving of pity, since we shall have to the last 
and deliberately persisted in trampling under foot a mercy that 
knows no limit but weakness, a love that knows no measure but 
folly. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SONS OF GOD 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


Text.—Rom. viii, 23. “The adoption of the sons of God” (from the 
Epistle of the day). 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Necessity of reflection in our position as Christians: 
Created by God; His avoptep sons; destined for Heaven for the pos- 
session of God. 

Scope here for highest aspirations; for exercise of highest talents. 
Here are true dignity, true “rights of man.” 

II. What are the natural endowments of humanity for the support 
of this great dignity and position? Nature has fallen in Adam; it is like 
the man who fell among thieves—stripped (of grace), wounded (in its 
understanding and will), half-dead (in regard to well-doing and resist- 
ing temptation). Experience shows this—the struggle within us—the 
complaint of St. Paul. Our past lives a verification of this. 

Ill. But we have the “adoption of sons’ through Jesus Christ, who ts 
made to us Wispom and JustIcE and SANCTIFICATION and SALVATION. 

“Wispom,” because He has the words of eternal life. 

“JUSTICE AND SANCTIFICATION AND SALVATION”: We must go to Him 
for righteousness and holiness, for salvation from sin and Hell. 

IV. He will not be wanting to us, for He has promised: “Him that 
cometh to Me, I will not cast out.” Through Him we have the adoption 
of sons, for His sake God treats us as sons. 

Thank Him for this adoption, and walk worthy of tt. 


It is well for us, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, indeed it is en- 
tirely necessary that we should pause from time to time in the 
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midst of life’s business to reflect upon our position as Christians, 
children of God, members of Jesus Christ in His mystical Body 
the Holy Catholic Church; to consider again—for we cannot con- 
sider too often, whence we came, why we are here, and whither 
we are tending. Surely there is nothing whatever that concerns 
us so important as these things! Surely there is not, nor can be 
any circumstance regarding the origin of each one so momentous 
as the fact that each of us is a living, immortal soul come straight 
from the Hands of the Almighty God! What is high birth, or 
noble ancestry, or a striking family history in comparison with 
this fact of Creation by God Himself, which makes equal, as 
creatures of the same God, the king upon his throne and the 
beggar who seeks an alms at the palace gates? 

And what is there in life’s prospects or ambitions that can 
rightly be judged worthy of care and consideration in compari- 
son with the prospect and ambition which, by the adoption of 
the sons of God spoken of by the Apostle, the adoption which 
we have received by sanctifying grace, God Himself has put 
within our reach and set before us as our aim—Heaven, joy 
eternal, a high throne and a resplendent crown of glory: nay, more 
than all these, the possession of Himself and His everlasting 
Love? 

For these things and nothing less has God created us and called 
us into His Holy Catholic Church; and it is to gain these things 
by a short time of service that we are here on earth; to win, 
by a brief trial and probation the fulfilment of our most glorious 
destiny. 

Truly there is scope here for the noblest aspirations; truly here 
is an aim worthy of the best and highest of our faculties. If 
a man have gifts and talents and genius, to what better end can 
he devote them than to gaining, and helping others to gain, the 
prize that God offers to us? We hear much, in these days, of the 
personal dignity of man, of the respect due to human nature as 
such, irrespective of position, of wealth or of power. There is 
much talk, too, of the rights of man, of the consideration due to 
all, however lowly they may be. And, indeed, these claims are 
wholly right; but let them be placed on their true basis and re- 
ferred to their proper source. Man has a dignity, but not the 
dignity of an independent, self-sufficing being: to claim that would 
be intolerable pride. He has the dignity of a creature of God, 
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and the still higher dignity of an adopted son of God, of a soul 
redeemed by the Precious Blood and destined to reign with God 
in Heaven. To man, to every child of man, respect and reverence 
are due, not because of any self-derived excellence in human 
nature, but as the work of God from whom alone comes all that 
is good in them, and as brothers, by grace, of Jesus Christ. And 
man has rights—not the rights to follow in everything his own 
will, to enjoy freedom from every restraint, to revel in that 
license which so often usurps the sacred name of Liberty—not 
such so-called rights has man, but the right to Christian charity, 
the right to be treated as a brother in Christ, the right to such 
conditions of life as will help him and not burden him in work- 
ing out his salvation. Above all—if he himself will have it and 
hold it—the Christian man has the right to Heaven and to a 
place among the Saints. 

Such is our true dignity, dear brethren, such our destiny, such 
our rights as Christians and adopted sons of God. And now let us 
ask, what are the endowments, the capabilities of human nature 
with which we shall support that great dignity which belongs to 
us as destined for so great glory? What is there about us, nat- 
urally, that is worthy of souls that come from the Creator’s 
Hand stamped with His own image and likeness, souls that shall 
endure forever? What is there in us naturally that is worthy 
of the position of adopted sons of God? 

Alas! we cannot say that as we are now born into the world, 
in a fallen state, we are worthy of any of these things. This is 
not God’s fault; we cannot visit upon God man’s present insuf- 
ficiencies. God gave man free-will in the beginning: He could 
do no less if He willed to have more than mere slaves’ service 
from His creatures. 

And man misused that free-will to his own most sad and most 
grievous hurt. 

Hence it is that our poor fallen nature is like the man that fell 
among thieves—it is stripped, wounded, half-dead. Stripped of 
the robe of grace, wounded in its powers, so that our intellects, 
our understandings are darkened by ignorance, and our wills per- 
verted to evil, and we are as men half-dead in regard to doing 
good and resisting temptation. 

Not one step, indeed, can we take towards Heaven and Salva- 
tion by any strength of our own, while the grace that would 
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have enabled us to serve God and gain Heaven was lost for 
us and all the race of men by the sin of our first father Adam. 

Brethren, this is no mere picture of the fancy. Do we not 
all experience, and every day experience, the sad effects of the 
fall? Is well-doing easy to us? Do we easily learn and 
assimilate the lessons of Religion? Does not our whole nature 
often rebel against the restrictions of the Holy Law of God? 
Are we not constantly tempted to sin, not only by the devil, but 
by the evil inclinations, passions and concupiscence that we feel 
within ourselves, so that we can most feelingly echo the words of 
St. Paul: “I do not that good which I will; but the evil which I 
hate, I do... . For to will is present with me; but to accom- 
plish that which is good I find not.... I find a law that when 
I have a will to do good, evil is present with me. For I am 
delighted with the law of God according to the inward man; but 
I see another law in my members, fighting against the law of 
my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin that is in my 
members” (Rom. vii, 15-19, and 21-23). 

Looking back upon our past lives, are we not too well aware 
of that bitter struggle ever going on between our natural evil in- 
clinations and God’s holy grace, calling us to higher things, aiding 
us, too, if we will but cooperate with it. Oh, what a struggle 
grace has had with us! How many times have we fallen and been 
raised up! What stumbling steps we take along the way of life, 
or, to use another metaphor, how many a soul reaches port at 
last after the storms of life like a tempest-tossed ship. With sails 
torn and broken helm, with gaping leaks in its shattered hull— 
only not a wreck! Indeed, we have nothing to be proud of, noth- 
ing to boast of: it is not our doing that we are not lost, that we 
have not given up the struggle altogether and abandoned our- 
selves wholly to sin; that we still have Faith and Hope, that we 
have regained Divine Charity and the grace of God, that we are still 
amongst the adopted sons of God, though so many times we 
have cast His grace away from us by mortal sin. 

Thank God that we have the “adoption of the soul of God,” that 
He has not cast us off. That He has not done so is for the sake of 
that one only-begotten Son, whose brethren by adoption we are made. 
In Him is still our hope, in spite of our own weakness, in spite of 
temptation, in spite of the unrelenting foes that incessantly attack us 
—the world, the devil, and the flesh. “Christ Jesus, who of God is 
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made unto us wisdom and justice and sanctification and redemp- 
tion” (I Cor. i, 30); Jesus, than whose blessed name there is 
none other “under Heaven given to men whereby we must be 
saved.” He, indeed, our Brother, is made unto us “wisdom and 
justice and sanctification and salvation.” He is made unto us 
wisdom, because He has the word of eternal life. Through the 
centuries, by means of His Holy Church, He teaches us how to 
save our souls. He speaks as one who knows the secrets of 
God and the hearts of men. His words are life and light, and 
they appeal to all. He knows how to clothe the truth in lan- 
guage so simple that a child can understand it, and yet by that 
simple speech to convey the mysteries of God. To Jesus, then, 
and to Him alone, speaking through His Body the Church we 
must go for the words of true wisdom. He alone can answer 
for us the questions “whence came we, whither do we go, what 
awaits us after death?” He alone can teach us how to live worthy 
of our high vocation as adopted sons of God, how to reach the 
goal that awaits us. 

And He is made to us also “justice and sanctification and sal- 
vation.” To Him also must we go for that righteousness that we 
have not of ourselves, for that holiness which our fallen nature 
lacks, for that salvation from sin now and Hell hereafter that 
we cannot work out alone. 

He is not wanting to us in these things. He cannot be. He has 
held Himself up to men as their only hope, their only safety, 
their only source of strength. He has promised that He will not 
reject any who come to Him. “Him that cometh to Me I will 
not cast out” (St. John vi, 37). He has told us that He is the 
only way by which we can come to our Father in Heaven; it 
is through Him alone that we have come to the adoption of sons, 
and for His dear sake God treats us as sons. “No man cometh 
to the Father but by Me.” He has said that if we came to Him 
all our needs shall be supplied; “He that cometh to Me shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst”: that to 
believe in Him is salvation and life eternal; “This is the will 
of My Father that sent Me: that everyone who seeth the Son 
and believeth in Him may have life everlasting, and I will raise 
him up at the last day” (St. John vi, 35, 37, 40). 

Let us thank God for the adoption of sons that has made us 
His children; no longer servants, as we were by Creation, but 
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dear children, sons of the House, members of the Divine Family, 
“heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ.” Think on these things, 
dear brethren; forget not the rock from which you are hewn. 
Live worthy of the “adoption of the son of God.” Cast off sin; 
give up the occasions of sin; be faithful to God your Father, to 
Jesus your Brother. He, your dear Saviour, offers you all 
the means of Salvation in His Holy Church into which He 
has called you: it is for you to use those means, to cooperate with 
His graces, to “work out” your salvation. Then shall be made in 
_you that revelation for which St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle says 
the whole of Creation is waiting—‘the revelation of the sons of 
God,” and in the day when the great renewal of all things shall 
take place, and God shall make new the Heavens and the earth, 
you shall shine like stars in the Kingdom of your Father in Heaven. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MASS—THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“If therefore thou bring thy gift at the altar.”—Matt. v, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Altar and sacrifice correlative terms—the one connotes 
the other. The place of sacrifice in the external worship of the Creator. 
Examples from Scripture. The impressive ritual of sacrifice given by 
Divine ordinance under the Mosaic Law; and henceforth, till the advent 
of Christ, all sacrificial offerings on the altars of Israel attended by that 
ritual. Description of various forms of sacrifices prescribed in the 
Ritual of Israel. Four observances common to all the sacrifices relating 
to the action of priest and people in the completion of the Sacrifice. 
Reference in the Book of Leviticus. 

II, St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, quoted. In this Epistle 
the sacrifices of the Old Law shown to be the type and figures of the 
One Great Sacrifice of the New Law. The great sacrifice of Christ 
offered once for all in the Cenacle and on the Cross, but continued for- 
ever on the altars of the New Law, even as the priesthood of Christ 
continues. Proofs of the oneness of the sacrifice of Christ and of its 
continuity, on the Christian altars, from St. Paul’s Epistle to the He- 
brews, and the character of Christ’s priesthood. 

III. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass one and the same with the 
Sacrifice of Christ in the Cenacle and consummated on Calvary. The 
words of Christ. His command to continue it; its harmony with the 
prophecy of Malachias—all give clear proofs of. the statement. 


Altar and sacrifice are correlative terms; the one is connotative 
of the other in the external worship of the Creator. From the 
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cradle of the human race altar and offering made upon it have 
been associated with that external worship. It was amidst the 
dying smoke of sacrifice that the innocent Abel fell a victim to 
his brother’s jealousy. It was amidst the sweet odor of sacrifice 
that the holy Noe celebrated his delivery from the waters of 
the Deluge as the first fruits of his thanksgiving. Melchisedech, 
the highpriest of God, offered sacrifice of bread and wine; and 
the faithful Abraham offered his son as sacrifice, at the command 
of God. Indeed, all through Patriarchal law sacrifices were of- 
fered as supreme acts of homage to the Deity. But it was not till 
the advent of the Mosaic law that the ritual of sacrifice was given 
by Divine ordinance. From that time till Christ instituted the 
one great Sacrifice of the New Law, the sacrificial offerings on 
the altars of Israel were attended by that ritual. 

The Book of Leviticus gives a detailed account of the grand 
and impressive ceremonial of the Jewish sacrifices. First came 
the Holocaust or whole-burnt offering which the owner of the 
victim immolated at the door of the Testimony, after which the 
priests, the sons of Aaron, made the sacrificial offering of the 
victim by sprinkling its blood around the altar at the door of the 
Tabernacle. Lastly, after much ceremony, the flesh of the animal 
was solemnly burnt on the Altar of Holocaust as a sweet odor 
before the Lord. 

Offerings of flour and first fruits, peace offerings, and offerings 
for special sins, were all attended with much impressive ceremony, 
minute and exact in every detail according as the ordinance of God 
enacted. In this ritualistic direction, ordained by Divine com- 
mand, many details were observed according as the victims were 
from the herds, or from the flocks, or of birds, or were of flour 
and first fruits. Again, the peace-offerings and the offerings for 
different sins—all differed as to the manner in which the victims 
were prepared for the slaughter and for the altar of sacrifice, and 
in the ceremony attending the altar. In a word, this ritual pre- 
scribed to the minutest details the special forms of each species 
of sacrificial offering. But, common to all the forms of sacrifice, 
whether peace or sin offerings, were four observances attending 
the completion of the sacrifice: (1) The offering of the living 
victim and its consecration to the Lord for the sacrifice were made 
by the owner of the victim, or by the priest. (II) The immolation, 
or slaying of the victim, was attended to; and, if the victim was 
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offered for sin, the sinner made the immolation by slaying the 
victim at the door of the tabernacle or place of sacrifice. 
(III) The sacrificial offering of the victim, slain, was made by 
the priest. This consisted principally in sprinkling the blood of 
the animal on the altar of sacrifice. (IV) The sacrificial meal 
or feast took place when the victim or parts thereof were eaten 
by the priests and the people. 

The first three of these observances are treated of very par- 
ticularly in the first chapter of the Book of Leviticus: “The man 
among you that shall offer to the Lord a sacrifice of the cattle 
that is, offering victims of oxen and sheep, if his offering be a 
holocaust and of the herd, he shall offer a male without blemish 
at the door of the testimony to make the Lord favorable to him. 
And he shall put his hand upon the head of the victim and it 
shall be acceptable and help to its expiation. . . . And the priests, 
the sons of Aaron, shall offer the blood thereof, pouring it round 
about the altar . . . and shall put fire on the altar, and shall lay 
the parts that are cut out in order thereupon. . . . And the priest 
shall burn them upon the altar for a Holocaust and a sweet savour 
to the Lord” (Lev. i, 2-9). 

And these, says St. Paul, were the type and shadows of the 
heavenly things to come with the advent of Christ—the Eternal 
high priest, according to the order of Melchisedech: “For the 
law,” says the Apostle, “having a shadow of the good things to 
come, not the very image of the things, . . . for it is impossible 
that with the blood of oxen and goats sins should be taken away. 
Wherefore, when he cometh unto the world he saith: Sacrifice and 
oblation thou wouldst not; but a body thou hast fitted to me. 
Holocausts for sin did not please thee. Then said I: Behold, I 
come; in the head of the Book it is written of me that I should 
do Thy will, O God. . . . He taketh away the first that he may 
establish that which followeth. In the which will, we are sanc- 
tified by the oblation of Jesus Christ once” (Heb. x, 1-10). Hence 
the sacrifices of the old law had no inherent value of their own. 
Their value consisted in being emblems or figures of the one 
great Sacrifice which they symbolized. That great Sacrifice was 
offered once for all on the altar of the Last Supper and of the 
Cross; and it continues to be offered on the altars of the New 
Law, even as the priest who offered It, and the victim that was 
offered in the Cenacle and on Calvary “forever sitteth at the right 
hand of God, offering one sacrifice for sins” (Heb. x, 12). 
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At the beginning, by his creative fiat, God called all things out 
of the void, which overshadowed the face of the deep. The 
universe with its manifold beauties silently woke into being. The 
firmament was made amidst the waters. The sun burst out in 
all its effulgence in the clouds of heaven; the moon and all the 
spheres of space sparkled like so many gems in the bosom of space. 
The earth brought forth its trees, green herbs, fragrant flowers, 
and manifold fruits. The whole face of nature assumed its lovely 
form in obedience to that fiat of Almighty power. But things 
did not cease to be when God had spoken his creative word. The 
energies of matter continued to exist, and to preserve the beauti- 
ful order of creation by virtue of the word once spoken. So the 
sacrifice of Redemption continues to be offered by virtue of 
Christ’s priestly act, for His priesthood is for all time, forever 
offering one sacrifice for sin, and sitting at the right hand of the 
power of God. 

In taking upon Himself human flesh and blood, at the instant 
of His incarnation, Jesus Christ made an offering of Himself to 
supply the insufficiency of the sacrificial rites of the Old Law, 
or rather to supply the reality of which they were the type and 
figure. So it was foretold in prophecy: “Sacrifice and oblation 
and holocausts for sin thou wouldst not. Neither are they 
pleasing to thee which are offered according to the law.” Then, 
said I, “Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God” (Heb. x, 8-9 and 
Ps. xxxix, 7). This offering of Himself, made internally and in- 
formally at the moment of His Incarnation, Jesus Christ made 
externally and formally in the Cenacle, the night before He suf- 
fered, when in the solemn exercise of His priesthood He conse- 
crated Himself a victim for the sacrifice, saying: “This is my 
body which is given for you and this is my blood of the New 
Testament which shall be shed for many unto the remission of 
sins.” On the morrow the Victim was slain on the altar of the 
Cross. Hence was the sacrifice, begun by the consecration and 
offering of the victim in the Cenacle on the eve of His Passion, 
completed on the altar of the Cross by the death of the Victim, 
by the hand of the sinner, as in all sin-offerings, and by the 
sacrificial offering of the Victim as slain by the High Priest 
Himself. 

Christ, says the Psalmist, is a priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech: “The Lord has sworn and he will not repent, thou 
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art a priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech” (Ps. 
cix, 4, and Heb. v, 6). St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
clearly points out the character of this Melchisedech type of priest- 
hood and that it is fulfilled in the priesthood of Christ. We are 
told in Genesis that this Melchisedech, King of Salem, and priest 
of the Most High, offered a clean oblation of bread and wine. 
Not so did the priests of the Levitical order; they offered sacrifices 
in the blood of animals. And the Apostle points out that if Christ 
were not of a higher type than the Levitical order and had not 
another kind of sacrifice to offer He would be excluded by them 
from the priesthood and its functions, which, by the inflexible 
ordinance of the Law was appropriated to the tribe of Levi. 
“For,” says the Apostle, “every high priest is appointed to offer 
gifts and sacrifices, wherefore it is necessary that he should have 
something to offer. If then he were on earth he would not be a 
priest, seeing that there would be others to offer gifts according 
to the Law, who serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly 
things, as it was answered to Moses when he was to finish the 
Tabernacle; “See that thou make all things according to the pat- 
tern which was shown thee on the mount” (Heb. viii, 3-5). 

Now, this priesthood of Christ, according to the Melchisedech 
order, is clearly fulfilled in His offering at His Last Supper. 
He takes the bread and wine and, as a “priest forever,’ offers 
them for the sacrifice. Here, then, and not on the Cross, Christ 
made an offering of Himself according to ritual of sacrifice of 
which He Himself is the author. On the Cross, indeed, He 
consummated the Sacrifice in harmony with the same formal rite. 
But in the Cenacle, at his Last Supper, He made the ritualistic 
offering of Himself as the victim for the sacrifice. Moreover, 
his character of priest according to the order of Melchisedech is 
clearly seen in this offering in the Cenacle. And this Eucharistic 
offering St. Paul associates with the bloody immolation of Calvary, 
the one with the other forming a complete sacrifice. For, while 
referring to Christ as the priest forever according to the order 
of Melchisedech, the Apostle says: “But Christ being come an 
high priest of the good things to come by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle not made by hand, that is, not of this creation. Neither 
by the blood of goats or of calves, but by His own blood entered 
once into the Holies having obtained. eternal Redemption. If the 
blood of goats and of oxen . . . sanctified such as are defiled, 
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how much more shall the Blood of Christ, who by the Holy Ghost 
offered Himself unspotted unto God” (Heb. ix, 11-13). There- 
fore, St. Paul regards as the one complete sacrifice the Eucharistic 
offering at the Last Supper and the bloody immolation on Calvary, 
the one being the active element in the sacrifice,—the action of 
the priest, according to the order of Melchisedech; the other, the 
passive element, the slaughter of the victim by the sinner, the one 
cannot be separated from the other in the ritual of sacrifice. 

The holy sacrifice of the Mass, continued, in the words of the 
prophet Malachias, on every altar, keeping time with the hours, 
from the morning sun to its going down, is one and the same with 
this offering of the eternal priest in the Cenacle and consummated 
on Calvary. In it are united all the characteristics of the prom- 
ised sacrifice; its clean sacrificial rite, its universality with regard 
to place and time, its delegated priesthood differing from the 
Levitical priesthood of the Old Law, which was to be excluded 
from any part in this “clean oblation,” and its unity, by reason of 
the eternal high priest offering it and the victim being the same, 
as evidenced by the words of Christ at His Last Supper. “This 
is my body. . . . This is my blood.” Here is the active element 
of the sacrifice, the action of the Eternal Priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech “forever offering one sacrifice for sin and 
sitting at the right hand of the power of God.’ And here is the 
passive element, the slaughtered victim,—the Lamb, which, in 
the words of the Apocalypse, was slain from the beginning of the 
world. He died once on the altar of sacrifice, but His own priestly 
act, the active element in the sacrifice, continues as His priesthood 
continues; for the office of the priest is to offer gifts and sacrifice 
for sins (Heb. v, 1). 

The priests of the Old Law offered many sacrifices, but Christ 
“sitting at the right hand of the power of God forever offers the 
one sacrifice for sins.” The clouds of Olivet which received Him 
on the day of His glorious ascension conceals His Divine form 
from mortal eyes till He will come on the last day in the majesty 
of Heaven, but His Divine command at His Last Supper provides 
a delegated priesthood which offers in His person and His name 
this one great sacrifice on the Christian altars. “Do this for the 
commemoration of me” are the words of priestly power which per- 
petuate the sacrifice to the end of time. The Victim is slain once, 
but the action of the priest on the altars of the New Law shows 
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forth that death till He comes, as St. Paul declares in his Epistle 
to Corinth (I Cor. xi, 26). 

That the action of the priests of the New Law in harmony 
with the words of Christ “Do this,’ is a sacrificial act and that 
consequently the Mass is a true and real sacrifice St. Paul clearly 
points out when he says: “We have an altar whereof they have 
no power to eat who serve the tabernacle’ (Heb. xiii, 10). It 
is clear that where there is an altar there is a sacrifice. The 
Apostle contrasts in this text the food of the Christian altars with 
the food offerings of the Jewish Law. But the Eucharistic offer- 
ing in the Mass is the only food partaken of on our Christian altars. 
Therefore the Mass, on the altars of the New Law, is a true and 
real sacrifice, according to the words of the Apostle. His words 
elsewhere would imply the same: “The chalice of Benediction 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the Blood of Christ, 
and the bread that we break, is it not the partaking of the Body 
of the Lord?” 

In this holy sacrifice Christ being the chief priest and victim 
the oblation is essentially a pure one, even as was the sacrifice of 
Melchisedech, the type of the priesthood of Christ. Therefore, 
says the Council of Trent, “This is that pure oblation which cannot 
be defiled by unworthiness and impiety of those who offer it and 
concerning which God has predicted through Malachias that there 
would be offered up a clean oblation in every place to His name, 
which would be great among the Gentiles” (Sess. xxii, Chap. 1). 








SERMONS ON FREQUENT COMMUNION 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


II. Tue Excuse 


“And they began all at once to make excuses.”—Luke, xiv, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. General and Introductory. 

(a) Recapitulation of motives for frequent Communion founded in 
desire of Christ, the Church and our own crying needs. All excuses 
against these strong motives weak and puerile. 

(b) Real motives, however, not always those alleged. If attached to 
sin, then CONFESSION not COMMUNION we need. For invitation to fre- 
quent Communion does not dispense with devout and earnest preparation. 

(c) Purpose of frequent Communion to aid in acquiring holiness of 
life not a privilege reserved to holiness already acquired. Possible and 
actual abuse of frequent Communion no argument against its use. More 
a from scrutiny of “this gift of God” than of our crying 
need of tt. 

(d) Dispositions for frequent Communion now very simple. Does 
not necessarily involve frequent Confession. 

II. Excuses in detail. 

(a) Personal unworthiness and consequent fear of sacrilege, if carried 
to logical issue, would exclude angels, saints and our Lady even. Form 
under which Communion given and Christ’s invitation backed by Church 
and consciousness of our needs, a sufficient answer. Frequent communi- 
pir worthiest receivers. In this divine art, as in others, practice makes 
perfect.. 

(b) Reverence to Sacrament and tepidity. True and false notions of 
reverence. Wrong attitude towards the gifts of God. Cannot get away 
from God’s presence anyhow. Why, then, fear His Humanity more than 
His Divinity? As man, is brother and companion. Easy terms on which 
gift offered. : 

(c) Want of time and opportunity. If real and honest, then spiritual 
Communion will supply as love and sorrow want of Baptism. But, ts 
this motive always honest? Frequent communicants busiest people in 
the world. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” and time, too. 


We have already seen why people should go frequently to Holy 
Communion; let us examine to-day, why so few respond to 
Christ’s invitation. The motive for this holy practice, springing 
from the desire of our Lord, the desire of His Church, and our 
own many needs, are urgent and strong; whereas, those suggested 
for holding back are, as we shall see, groundless or puerile. 

It will be often found, however, that the motives for neglecting 
Holy Communion are not always those alleged; but some secret 
sin, or attachment to sin, that we are afraid, or ashamed, to own. 
The forbidden allurements of the world, and of the flesh, in many 
cases, delay, or hinder approach, to the Bread of Life, more even, 
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than, “one’s farm, one’s oxen, or one’s wife.” To such, the road is 
blocked, it is Confession rather than Communion, they need. For 
frequent Communion, or even Communion at all, is for penitent, 
not impenitent sinners. Food profits the living, not the dead. To 
them I say, if there any such present, ‘““Wake up from the spiritual 
sleep of death”; “Wash and be cleansed”; “Wash your soiled 
robe in the waters of Penance; and then sit down at the Lord’s 
table, clad in the wedding garb of grace.” 

The invitation, therefore, to frequent Communion, does not 
mean that deadly sinners may go; or that earnest, fervent pre- 
paration should be less encouraged than formerly. As in the case 
of food, the health and temperature of the receivers are important 
factors in the benefit conferred. 

A prejudice lingers in some quarters, against frequent, or even 
weekly Communion, owing to misconception as to our Lord’s 
purpose, in bestowing the gift of the Eucharist on the world. 
It is meant to aid in making saints, not as a favor, reserved to 
those already made. The conditions required are not marked 
holiness of life; but conscious freedom from deadly sin, and a 
right motive in going. No doubt frequent Communion may be, 
and probably, is abused, but “abusus non tollit usum.’ If some 
people weaken their health, or even kill themselves, by eating and 
drinking, is the world, therefore, to starve? Granting the exist- 
ence of a small class of deluded devotees, whose biting tongues, 
worldly conduct, selfish, unkind, and unforgiving ways, bring the 
practice of frequent Communion into disrepute; still, it must be 
remembered, they are such not because of, but in spite of, this 
holy practice, which, perhaps, saves them even from grosser sins. 
It was neither long prayers, nor fasting, nor almsgiving, nor 
temple-worship, that our Lord blamed in the Pharisee. No! these 
were all, and ever are, good. It was his pride, selfishness, osten- 
tation, his inner spirit, and lack of high motives; it was, in 
short, the want of “right intention,” the very condition laid down 
by the Pope as required for frequent Communion, that spoiled, 
and robbed of all its value, the otherwise undoubted piety and 
good works of the Pharisee. He was a deluded religionist, rather 
than an evil liver, or doer. 

There is more danger, therefore, in some cases, of people 
looking rather, to the infinite value of the gift, and the danger of 
its sacrilegious abuse, than to their own crying need of it. Such 
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as these should remember, that the sole essential dispositions re- 
quired for “frequent and daily Communion,” are conscious free- 
dom from grievous sin, and “a right intention,” consisting, in this, 
“That he who approaches the holy table should do so, not out of 
routine, or vain glory, or human respect, but for the purpose of 
pleasing God, of being more closely united with Him by charity, 
and of seeking: this Divine remedy for his weaknesses and de- 
fects” (Dec. No. 2). 

Confession and Communion are no longer inseparable. Moral 
certainty of having kept out of deadly sin, from one’s previous 
Confession, is enough. The privilege of gaining plenary indul- 
gences is even granted to those, who communicate at least five 
times a week, without any time-limit as to Confession, though the 
practice of it weekly, or fortnightly, is as desirable as before. 

And now let us examine in detail, a few of the main 
excuses against frequent Communion. First of all, comes the 
sense of our personal unworthiness, joined, as I said, to the fear 
of sacrilege. It is not rare to meet good souls, so overpowered 
by the thought of our Lord’s presence in the Host, and the sense 
of their own unfitness, as to be terrified, by the fear of incurring 
the guilty doom, threatened by St. Paul, to unworthy communicants, 
—“He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself” (I Cor. xi, 29). Now if this fear were 
carried to its logical issue, nobody would ever communicate. If 
we look at the dignity of our august Host, the very angels are 
unworthy; as are the saints and even our Lady. Hence, both 
priest and people confess their joint unworthiness before Com- 
munion: “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof.” Putting the matter negatively, it is enough not to be 
unworthy in the sense laid down above. We must beware of false 
humility and diffidence in grace-aided self. It is the devil’s way 
of keeping souls from doing good, when he cannot get them to do 
harm. The real fact is, the longer the interval between our Com- 
munions, the less fervent they are. For, one Communion is a pre- 
paration for the next. What people do seldom, and at long inter- 
vals, they rarely do well. The most worthy communicants in 
the Church, it will be found, are they who go daily. The process 
of subjective preparation, the readiness and alertness of mind, 
will, and affection, thereby engendered, make preparation easy, and 
keep souls ever ready. Frequent Communion engenders habits of 
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soul, that strengthen and grow perfect, by repetition. To do a 
thing well, we must do it often. The heart we deem unworthy, 
is, after all, our Lord’s favorite resort; and it is by frequent recep- 
tion that we learn the Divine art of entertaining Him well and 
worthily. See with what easy grace and dignity people trained in 
good society receive illustrious visitors. Why? Because they are 
used to it. So with all reverence may we speak of frequent 
Communicants. 

To allay our fears as to the danger of abuse, arising from per- 
sonal unworthiness, the Church has spoken out her mind plainly 
of late, and the dispositions required for Communion, once a fruit- 
ful source of doubt and difficuity. The tangled web of rules, and 
counsels, and opinions, bearing on the subject, has been removed 
and “the way made straight,” both for priest and people. Moral 
certainty as to freedom from deadly sin, and worthy motives, or, 
as the decree words it, “a right intention,” in going, are all that 
is required. No doubt, as already said, we have still, in St. Paul’s 
words, “to try ourselves” by rigorous exclusion of any conscious, 
unconfessed, grievous breach of God’s law. But we must remem- 
ber the service of God is ‘a reasonable one,” and, therefore, we 
should banish all doubts and scruples as to past confessions. Bear 
in mind, that it is concealing sins in confession, not forgetting, 
or doubting, as to whether we told them or not, that should make 
us uneasy. Habitual compunction, or standing sorrow for sin, 
is the best remedy for this anxious state of mind; and an excellent 
present disposition for Communion. As to actual devotion, all 
that is needed, is a right intention implying that we receive Com- 
munion with a due sense of the grandeur of the act; and a motive, 
that has God and not self, or the craving for the notice and esteem 
ef personal unworthiness. God made the Sacrament our food, 
glory, or human respect.” 

Souls thus disposed, should fearlessly disregard all undue fear 
of personal unworthiness. God made the Sacrament our food, 
just to impress us with the need of frequent reception; and has 
left the care and use of it to men, so as to remove excessive fear 
and scruple in approaching it. 

Another form of objection to frequent Communion akin to 
the preceding, is reverence or respect to the Sacrament. Though 
not afraid of sacrilege, or doubting the integrity of my motives, 
yet my tepidity in the service of God; and hopeless slavery, if not 
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wilful attachment to venial sins, makes me almost deem it an 
outrage, to approach the holy table so often. Now this excuse 
might be alleged even against annual Communion. If it held 
good, we should be deprived of Holy Mass by priests fearing 
their imperfect state of soul. No doubt, abstinence, from respect 
to the Divine Presence, was formerly counselled by some writers, 
as likely to help the soul, in the same way as fasting in certain 
cases, may benefit the body. During retreats, Religious even used 
to refrain from Communion, and priests from saying Mass. But 
since the recent decree, the contrary is recommended, shewing the 
true mind of the Church in the matter. At first sight indeed, it 
might seem, that familiarity with our Lord in frequent Com- 
munion, might breed irreverence; but this is a distorted view of 
God’s dealings with His creatures. After all, whether saints or 
sinners, we are living in the closest possible, actual contact with the 
all pure and holy God, in all the fulness of His Divinity; why 
should we fear when trying to be worthy, to approach in Com- 
munion, His sacred humanity? 

We cannot, it is true, insist too strongly on “Love, respect, and 
reverence for our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament”; and yet this 
very duty may be overstrained, or misunderstood. There are 
many who say, that reverence to God forbids the very possibility 
of an Incarnation; yet we know, withal, that “God emptied Him- 
self” therein, became a weeping babe and died a reputed felon. 

True reverence implies the devout and respectful use, and not 
the uncalled for refusal, of the Divine gifts. It is grateful accept- 
ance, and not cold abstention from the “Bread of life,” that 
pleases the Divine Giver. A sincere and cordial invitation to a 
banquet is best answered by a cordial acceptance. We must remem- 
ber that in the words of the decree the object of Communion is 
not “safeguarding the honor and reverence due to God,” but “for 
the use and sanctification of men.” 

Communion is meant to be our soul’s food and medicine. For 
the hungry and infirm, and we are all so, not to use it “frequently 
or even, daily,” is like a person shivering with cold, trying to get 
warm by keeping away from the fire. The very lack of fervor, 
tepidity, and actual venial sins, we allege as excuses for reverent 
abstinence, are the very symptoms of our need, and, therefore, 
motives rather for frequent approach to our Divine food and 
medicine. To go often, out of love, is a greater act of reverence 
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to God, than to go seldom, out of fear. The form under which 
our Lord has chosen to veil His personality, is sufficient answer 
to the plea for reverence and respect. The condescension of the 
Host excuses the lowliness of the guest. It is not frigid cere- 
monial, or empty formalism, that He seeks in those He invites to 
the banquet of life, but warm-hearted intimacy and familiarity. 

Seeing our Lord invites us as a friend or brother, and assumes 
a garb and appearance inferior even to our own, it is scarcely 
honest to say we fear irreverence, especially as so many who make 
the plea gladly snatch at any invitations from worldlings; and 
shrink not from any sacrifice that acceptance thereof may involve. 
Let us rather, then, dismiss idle excuses and say, “Behold, I come 
to do Thy will, O Lord.” 

But many may say, we have no opportunity, not even time for 
weekly, much less daily Communion. Frequent Communion is a 
spiritual luxury, and reserved for those “who toil not, neither do 
they spin”; and therefore quite beyond the reach of people like 
ourselves, who have to earn our daily bread. 

So far is this from being the case, that in most places it is the 
poor and the busy who go most frequently to Holy Communion. 
God, of course, does not expect impossibilities; and just as in 
extreme cases Baptism of love or desire may supply for that of 
the Sacrament, so with Communion. Many souls can receive only 
in desire, and without blame, since for the impossible there is no 
law. Frequent Communion is, therefore, necessarily relative; and 
they may be said to go often who go when they can. The invita- 
tion to frequent Communion, like that to daily Mass, is directed 
to such as can go, but who won’t go, or rather hang back from 
going frequently, when it would be to their spiritual advantage 
to do so. It is but sadly true, that many go yearly who might go 
several times, at the great feasts, for example; others go monthly 
who could as easily go weekly; whilst many again approach 
weekly to whom “frequent or even daily Communion” would 
be possible, feasible and helpful. “And they began all at once 
to make excuses,” is as true an expression to-day as when first 
uttered by our Lord. It will be found, indeed, that they who plead 
they have no time for prayer even or other spiritual exercises, 
find plenty of time for anything else. Putting aside the hours 
rightly spent in business, work, meals and pleasure, a little honest 
introspection would in many cases show more time passed in idle 
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gossip, or hurtful reading, than would enable us to go to daily 
Mass and Communion. In piety, more perhaps than in anything 
else, “Where there’s the will, there’s the way.” Souls, whose 
lives have been richest, fullest, and spent at high pressure, to the 
benefit of self and others, have found the main source of their 
untiring energy in daily Mass and Communion. 


There are, at present, fewer grounds for pleading want of time 
than formerly; inasmuch as weekly Confession may be dispensed 
with except in case of grave sin, and both preparation and thanks- 
giving may, if time presses, be gone through within the limits of 
a low Mass. 

The duties of one’s state in life are also frequently alleged as 
an excuse, and no doubt in many cases they do stand in the way; 
yet even in exceptionally difficult cases good will and earnest 
efforts will work wonders. 


If we cannot, owing to illness, pressure of worldly cares, and 
occupations, often communicate sacramentally, nothing can hinder 
our doing so spiritually, by acts of holy love and desire. This 
form of Communion can be gone through at all times, in all places, 
with no other priest, altar, church, or book, save the heart. We 
have but to make acts of sorrow for sin, love of God, and desire 
for sacramental union. The latter should be one’s ambition, but 
at the same time there is no better preparation for frequent real 
Communion than frequent spiritual. 

I have now tried to meet the objections to frequent Communion. 
In reality for those who can go often to daily Mass all excuses 
are groundless. All that is wanted is good-will. Our Lord 
extends a hearty welcome. All He asks is a heart free from 
deadly guilt, and an honest purpose in going. He wishes to bestow 
on all a gift that includes all that the heart of man can desire and 
that can alone stay its hunger. 


All are earnestly invited, and need not shrink back, or allege 
excuses, that, in a manner, do but wound the Sacred Heart. Chil- 
dren may go once they reach the age of discretion and can thus 
“discern the body of the Lord.” The poor, whom Christ loves, 
and whose state He chose as one, ideally safe, for wayfarers to 
Heaven; the sick and infirm, in whose favor special rules to make 
approach easy are made. All, in short, may come, rich and 
poor, young and old, married and single. No honest member of 
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the Church militant is excluded. Let us, therefore, lay aside 
all vain and frivolous excuses and gladly accept Christ’s invitation 


to come to His banquet, ever ready in the church, our house and 
God’s. 





COLLECTANEA 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE TEACHER OF A DIVINE 
REVELATION 


SERMON PREACHED ON THE OCCASION OF THE CONFERRING OF THE 
PALLIUM UPON MOST REVEREND JAMES J. KEANE, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF DUBUQUE 


By Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


“All power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations: baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and behold I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.”—Matt. xxiii, 18-20. 

Brethren: What see you this morning in the sanctuary of the 
Cathedral of Dubuque? The hierarchy of the Catholic Church— 
priests and Bishops, present in person; the Chieftain of priests 
and of Bishops, present in the symbol of his authority, the Pallium 
of the newly-chosen Archbishop. 

This the meaning of the Pallium. It comes from the hand of 
the Pontiff of Rome: it is the token of participation in his exalted 
office; a part, as it were, of the imperial mantle of his world- 
embracing authority. The priesthood and the episcopate are of 
divine institution; the archepiscopate takes its rights and powers 
from pontifical appointment. To the archbishop belong rights 
of supervision and precedence over his fellow-bishops: those are 
a delegation from the supreme pontificate: the gift of the Pallium 
is the indication, the act of the delegation. 

The hierarchy of the church unfolds before you the ranks of 
its membership: behold the teaching body of the Catholic Church, 
to whom, as of yore on Olivet, the commission is spoken: “Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations.” Primarily and above all else the 
Catholic Church is the teacher: its spokesmen are the members of 
the hierarchy—priests in union with the bishops, bishops in union 
with the supreme chieftain, the Bishop of Rome. 

Jesus was the doer of miracles, putting forth works in which 
the finger of omnipotence was plainly visible. The question was 
asked by the disciples of the Precursor: “Art thou he that art 
to come, or look we for another?” The answer was: “Go and 
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relate to John what you have heard and seen. The blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
rise again.” Jesus was, indeed, the doer of miracles: miracles 
were needed as credentials whereon to challenge the faith of His 
hearers. His chief mission was to teach: and He taught “as the 
one having power, and not as the Scribes and the Pharisees.” 
“To this end was I born and for this came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness to the truth.” “If ye continue in my words, 
then ye are my disciples, and ye shall know the truth.” He bore 
with him the message of the skies: to this message the intellectual 
assent of the hearers was to be given without hesitation, or ter- 
giversation: “He that believeth in Him is not judged; but he that 
doth not believe is already judged.” At times the “saying is hard,” 
and there are many who can not bear it; but accept it they must, 
or cease to walk among His disciples. In no instance does He 
speak lightly, or as it were for the moment: “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” To Him 
space and time are as nought: he spoke to all nations, to all ages. 

Jesus was the teacher—the teacher of the supernatural. That 
His teaching should endure and reach all men, He founded a school 
of teachers, a teaching Church with mission as wide as earth, as 
enduring as time. “All power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations.” 

That the message repeated to-day by the Catholic Church is the 
loyal echo of Christ’s own, losing nothing in meaning and bearing 
as it courses through the ages, we know from the prophetic tes- 
timony of the Master Himself. To the end that the message 
be retained through the ages in its original purity and integ- 
rity, Jesus Himself made due provision. Men, however other- 
wise wise and accredited, could not be the guarantors. Jesus was 
the guarantor. The Apostles and their successors were to teach; 
but the prime, the responsible teacher at all times was Jesus Him- 
self: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations . . . and behold I 
am with you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 
Were the Church a mere human institution, she were subject to 
the ills of forgetfulness or misapprehension, to which human au- 
thority now and then must bend. But while human in its outward 
elements, the Church is divine in the spirit that animates and vivi- 
fies it: it is in the keeping of One who never errs, who never fails. 

The Apostles of Jesus were teachers—teachers of truths that 
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Jesus had taught. The purport of their preaching was to bring 
“into captivity every understanding unto the obedience of Christ.” 
What they taught was what they had received, “the deposit” com- 
mitted to their “trust”: this, they insisted, was to be kept intact, to 
the avoidance of “the profane novelties of words, and oppositions 
of knowledge falsely so called.” Were any one to teach differently 
from what had been once declared, were this one ‘“‘an angel” from 
Heaven, he was accursed. Whoever departed from the doctrines, 
received from the Master, transmitted in His name, “continuing 
not in the doctrine of Christ,” was to be avoided, not even noticed 
with a friendly salute. 

And as it was in the more immediate years of the Christian 
apostolate, so it was in subsequent years. No other fact is so 
clearly visible in the annals of the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian religion than that there existed a message to be preached, a 
creed or symbol of doctrines to be guarded inviolate, and that 
acceptance of the message was the ineluctable condition of com- 
munion with the universal Church. 

So it was in olden times: so it must be, so it is in present 
times. The commission of Jesus is absolute: “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations . . . teaching them all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and behold I am with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of the world.” 

Bishops and priests of the Catholic Church, shall I, in this year 
of grace, 1912, bid you set before the world the credentials of 
your succession to the Apostles of Olivet, proving that you preach 
to-day “the faith once delivered to the saints,” that listening to 
your teaching, men listen to the revelation of the supernatural 
made to men nineteen hundred years ago? This your answer: 
The bearers of the message given out by Jesus live and speak 
to-day: so Jesus did ordain, and what He did ordain endures 
even unto to-day. But whence to-day, we fearlessly ask, goes 
forth a message, such as might be that of Jesus, if not from the 
lips of those who teach in the name of the Catholic Church? 

Hearken to pulpits of other communions, still purporting to 
re-echo the message of Jesus. The basic principles, the web 
and woof of “the form of sound words” insisted upon by the 
early Apostles, and rung out by the oracles of Christian teaching 
along the passing centuries, either are openly denied or are inter- 
preted as vague and meaningless figures of speech. Where in 
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those communions the clear, positive enunciation of the dogmas 
held as vital in olden Christian ages—the Godhead of Jesus, the 
virgin-birth of Christmas morning, the resurrection of Easter 
day, the malice of sin, the salvation from sin through the Cross 
of Calvary, the duration into eternity of rewards and penalties, 
the charge sounded upon Olivet to preach the Gospel unto the 
end of time? What, to-day, are churches outside the Catholic? 
Schools of ethics, of knowledge, such as it is, purely naturalistic. 
The supernatural is gone, or is going fast. Perhaps, here and 
there, formulas of pristine doctrines are still repeated. But the 
speech of the speaker is that of hesitation and inquiring doubt, 
tinged, maybe, with regret that all is over with “legends” that once 
thrilled Christendom, and evoked from its bosom heroisms that 
told of the vigor of the skies. Still, here and there,——I honor 
the Christian sense wherever discoverable—individual preachers 
remain loyal to the foundation-stones of Christianity and sound 
aloud many of its trumpet-calls: but for themselves alone do they 
speak. The church, or communion, to which they belong, tolerates 
them, as it tolerates others whose preaching is most discordant 
to theirs. To-day, outside the Catholic, there is not a single com- 
munion in Christendom, that dares to put forth a creed, which it 
would call the message of Jesus, a chart of undeviating belief, 
a “sound form of words,” to which it must bind inflexibly its 
preachers and people. To this we have come, that officials of 
the least revolutionary of non-Catholic communions make boast of 
a doctrinal comprehensiveness so unconcerned with creeds, that 
within it all forms and shades of belief find a harbor of undis- 
turbed tranquillity. How remote from the days of Paul, who 
wrote: “If any one preach to you a gospel, besides that which 
you have received, let him be anathema.” 

Alone there stands, in conscious security, the Catholic Church 
—ever the same in teaching, never deviating to right or to left 
in its enunciation of doctrine, never alarmed, never moved from 
old-time moorings by shifting sands beneath its feet, or ferocious 
storms circling above its brow. A message it speaks—clear in 
words, positive in affirmation, unchanged and unchangeable—the 
message heard through the ages, telling of God in eternity, of 
God in the incarnation, of sin and of redemption from sin, of the 
soul of man immortal in heaven or in hell. Nor is the message, 
wherever heard, that of one preacher or of another: it is the 
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formal, authoritative voice of a universal Church, whose frontiers 
recognize no limitation to its race across the earth, whose begin- 
nings in time the story only of nineteen centuries is able to unfold. 
Either the message once spoken by Jesus is that spoken to-day 
by the Catholic Church, or the message, contrariwise to solemn 
promise, was spoken to the passing winds of Palestine. 

The dogmatic, inflexible teaching of the Catholic Church en- 
counters in harsh battle the opposition of the modern world. 
This opposition is the recognition of conditions in the Church, 
without which its claims to teach as Jesus taught fall at once 
to the ground. 

Dogmatic teaching, it is proclaimed, is unimportant, an un- 
necessary burden upon the intellect, which men should not be 
asked to bear. The need of the hour is conduct. As a rule of 
conduct, an inspiration to righteous living, Christianity is accept- 
able: as a dogmatic religion its days are over. 

The days of a dogmatic religion are not over: because the days 
of Jesus are not over. Jesus taught a dogmatic faith. He taught 
His personal rank and dignity, His Messiahship, His Divine son- 
ship, His oneness with the Father: he taught his right to revise 
and interpret the Mosaic law, His power to forgive sins: he taught 
the establishment of His Church, the giving of His flesh to eat 
and of His blood to drink, the coming of the Holy Ghost, the com- 
munication of His mission to the Apostles. To those and other 
preachings of Jesus there was a meaning: to the meaning as in- 
tended by Him He demanded intellectual assent: “He that heareth 
my words, and believeth Him that sent me, hath life everlasting, 
and cometh not into judgment.” Surely the early Apostles taught 
a dogmatic religion: the pages of their letters glisten with dogmas, 
and belief in those dogmas is imperiously called for, under penalty 
of severest anathema. Why does the Catholic Church teach dog- 
mas, and insist on unequivocal belief in its pronouncements? Be- 
cause it were to make denial of its divine mission, were it not to 
teach dogmas—the dogmas which came down to it from the lips of 
Jesus and from the early Apostles of Jesus. 

Conduct, indeed, entered deeply into the plans of Jesus: He 
was the “way,” and the “life,” no less than the “light.” He came 
to the world, not only as the teacher, but also as the Saviour and 
Regenerator. His whole work, in the service of men, was to have 
its complement in the sanctification and the salvation of souls. 
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“Be ye therefore perfect,’ He said, “as also your Heavenly Father 
is perfect.” And as with Jesus, so with Paul: “They that are 
Christ’s have crucified their flesh with the vices and the concu- 
piscence.” But before summoning men to live righteously, Jesus 
told them who He was and by what authority He spoke; He laid 
down the principles and truths, through which the heart and the 
will were to be moved into action: he unravelled the motives, by 
which they were to be inspired and guided: he gave exposition of 
the means through which sin was to be uprooted and reconquered 
guiltlessness was to be conserved. Principles, doctrines, were to 
be first believed and afterwards acted upon. Any other course 
of evangelization were a lowering of human dignity, a treatment 
of men as if man were merely a creature of sense and emotion; 
and it were a mere beating of the air, necessarily void of substan- 
tial and enduring effect. In itself the will is blind: it requires 
illumination from the intellect. A mere call to regeneration is 
the sterile beating of cymbals. There is no moral elevation not 
based on principles; there is no life-giving movement without 
its fertilizing creed. Moreover, Jesus did more than issue a call 
to the practice of natural ethics: it was a new life, a supernatural 
life, to which men were to be drawn—a life thrilling with inspira- 
tions from the skies to which heretofore their ears had never 
listened, lifting them upwards to thoughts and doings to which 
heretofore wisest philosophies had never tempted them. Visions 
of new fields were then to be opened to men: new principles were 
to illumine their minds from which new motives of action should 
spring. Hence the revelation of Divine truths, surpassing the 
mere natural; hence dogma, the dogma of the supernatural. 

Jesus was “the life’: his preaching was the signal of a new 
life in mankind. Jn the history of human conduct the introduction 
of the Christian religion marked a new epoch, to which no ade- 
quate human cause can be assigned. It was a revolution, wresting 
suddenly humanity from pagan bases, and uplifting it into spheres 
sublime. It was a revolution, too, destined to endure. Wherever 
the Christian religion had sway, the upward elevation of humanity 
continued: wherever it declined, conduct equally declined. And 
whence this new life in humanity? The new life sprang forth 
from deep and sincere faith in Jesus, and in His Gospel. Men 
rose in morals, because God was better known to men, and the 
light of His perfections shone more brightly upon their minds; 
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because a Saviour had been given who died to redeem men from 
their sins; because sacramental streams poured upon souls deifying 
graces, earned on Calvary; because men accepted the teachings 
of Jesus and used them as levers to be wrapt up thereby from the 
mire of vice and passion, and placed within hearing and seeing of 
the regions of divine love and power. Whence the new life in 
humanity? From faith in a religion that was dogmatic—full of 
grace, but also of truth; and full of grace because full of truth. 

The cry is heard: Hold as you will to the vital dogmas of the 
Christian system: but bring not discord into Christendom by in- 
sisting upon minor dogmas without which the work of Jesus in 
saving souls still would attain its end. How desirable, for ex- 
ample, the reunion of Christendom and how easy this should be, 
if the several communions—notably the Catholic Church—were 
willing to make concessions, retaining in their respective creeds 
only such dogmas as are substantial and uniting in setting forth a 
program upon which all must agree. 

Well, from the Catholic Church, even in the interest of a reunion 
for which Catholics earnestly sigh and pray, no concessions in 
doctrines need to be expected: none will it make; none can it 
make under penalty of renouncing its high mission, as the bearer 
to the world of the message entrusted to it by the Master. By 
what right should the Church of Jesus allow distinction of dogmas 
into vital and incidental, where Jesus made no such distinction? By 
what right should the Church judge, where Jesus did not judge, 
and note as incidental and unnecessary of belief one single truth 
fallen from the lips of the Incarnate God? To every part of 
His revelation there was a Divine purpose, and this purpose none 
may with impunity frustrate. And, then, doctrinal disintegration 
once begun, where shall it logically stop? If one dogma in the 
revelation of Jesus ceases to command acceptance, why should 
another dogma continue to bring into captivity the human intel- 
lect? And, again, given that the Catholic Church once recedes 
from a point of its teaching, is not the cement in its walls irrevoc- 
ably loosened, and the whole structure of its infallibility doomed 
to rush into ruins? 

No—the Catholic Church will not alter aught in its message, 
whatever the promised reward. Let the Heavens fall: truth must 
stand unshaken and unshakable. Therein lies the claim of the 
Catholic Church to the confidence of men, that it is the bearer 
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of the message of Jesus—a message which, under His promise, 
was to endure into eternity: “Going, teach ye all nations 
teaching them all things whatsoever I have commanded you—and 
behold I am with you all days even unto the consummation of the 
world.” 

“One generaton passeth away and another generation cometh: 
but the earth standeth forever.” Things there are that the 
Almighty God made changeable; those things will change. Things 
there are that He made unchangeable: those things will not change. 
Among things decreed as unchangeable is the message of salvation 
“once delivered to the saints.” The modern world grows impa- 
tient of the attitude in dogma taken to itself by the Catholic 
Church: so used the world is to things changeable. Science exults 
in making new discoveries upon earth, above earth, and beneath 
earth, and hastens to bury in oblivion theories and conclusions 
formerly held in high honor. Statesmen and social economists 
continuously are confronted with new phases of human conditions, 
with new forms of political government: the old is gone: the new 
of to-day will soon be gone, to make room for the new of to-mor- 
row. What, then, it is asked, is the matter with the Church? Is she 
not in hopeless disagreement with the world of living men? Is not 
its fitting place to be found amid the sepulchres of past genera- 
tions, to be, indeed, saluted, with a reverential good-bye for good 
deeds once done, to be forbidden, however, from cumbering the 
modern life of humanity with the deadening memories‘of dreams 
and strugglings in ages that are no more? Fatal errors of the 
modern world! Infatuated with its doings in spheres that are 
given over “to the consideration” of men it would with sacrilegious 
hand wrest from the Almighty the scepter of His supremacy in 
all things, even in things expressly reserved to Himself either by 
the exigencies of eternal truth, or the demands of His own sove- 
reign will. No: the message of Jesus does not change: it bears 
on things of the supernatural over which no control is allowed to 
men, upon things to which the Incarnate decreed perpetuity even 
unto the end of time. 

In this war against unchanging dogma the modern world has 
come to the strange pass of imagining that to the doctrine of the 
Christian revelation, outside the mental concept of the believer, 
there is not and there never was an objective meaning, a reality of 
thought, once for all times put forth by Jesus and by Him willed 
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to be forever obligatory upon men. In this “new theology,” of 
which much is nowadays said, and which forms the basic theme 
of the condemnations of Pius X, in his encyclical on Modernism, 
religion is a matter of pure subjectivism, the outgrowth of the 
throbbings, the aspirations, the experiences of the inner soul— 
dogma or creeds being nothing more than the expressions of those 
temporary subjective impressions, equally with them temporary in 
form and meaning. “The interpretation of religious experiences” 
—that much and nothing more is allowed to Christian doctrines 
by the so-called “new theology.” Not so with the revelation made 
by Jesus; not so with the eternal truths brought by Him from the 
skies; not so with the authoritative ordinances of which He made 
proclamation. The revelation of Jesus was truth and fact—truth 
real and objective, fact real and objective, altogether outside the 
mental concept of the hearer, as much so as the most positive 
propositions of mathematics, or the most notable occurrences 
narrated in history. Subjective experience substituted for object- 
ive reality, the individual instead of Jesus, becomes the revealer: 
the human soul, instead of the eternal God, becomes the Sovereign, 
the Supreme Legislator. 

Jesus spoke, and not one tittle of His words will pass away. 
Salvation was offered in His name, and under His guidance—and, 
to-day as yesterday, to-morrow as to-day, no other name is there 
than the name of Jesus whereby men may be saved. Again, ob- 
jections to the Catholic Church drawn from its dogmatic inflex- 
ibility are the proof of the Divine life that is within it, of the 
Divine authority under which it teaches. 

The need of the Divine message, clear in its pronouncements, 
positive and authoritative in its appeal to the intellectual assent 
of men, is most apparent in present-day Christendom. As the 
logical result of the disintegration of creeds, following upon the 
proclamation of the right of each one and of every one to take or 
leave at discretion, the truths of the supernatural either have 
been totally obliterated, or have been made so vague and nerveless 
as to be no longer an inspiration or a motive to conduct. The 
portals of Heaven are closed to human vision: men are thrust 
back to themselves and to the earth beneath their feet, in question- 
ing whence they come, whither they go, what the pathways they 
must tread. It is pure naturalism, the paganism of Athens and 
Rome—if not worse than the olden paganism which still spoke 
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tremblingly of Olympus and Tartarus. Enlightened self-interest, 
the ultimate welfare of humanity, such the motives to moral hero- 
ism and to the sacrifices it requires that are put forth to the 
bridling of pride and lust, to the upbuilding of society, to the 
giving of mind and heart in the service of fellowmen. Merest 
straws, all such motives, when invoked as levers upon which to 
uplift human souls above the mire of groveling concupiscences into 
the pure and serene regions of settled moral convictions and 
triumphant victories over sin and temptation to sin! Conduct 
without dogma—we have it with a vengeance in shattered private 
morals, in broken family hearthstones, in ferocious grasping of 
earth’s possessions without thought of charity or of justice, in 
deadly wars launched against the battlements of society and of 
country. Motives of action drawn from life upon earth—motives 
subject to the individual interpretation of the individual man, are 
powerless in the combat against human passion. The downfall 
from the high moral plane, whereon Christian civilization has 
hitherto thriven, is on all sides visible: he who runs may read. 
And swifter yet will the downfall be, as Christian traditions and 
habits of which the modern world has not yet lost total grasp, 
vanish more and more through the constantly increasing forget- 
fulness of the principles of the Christian revelation, to which those 
traditions and habits owe their original sustenance. Nought but 
Jesus and His immortal teaching will save men and _ society. 
To-day as when St. Peter preached in Jerusalem, “There is no 
other name given to men whereby we must be saved,” but the name 
of Jesus. 

Yet the modern world is not without its consciousness of its 
woes and miseries: it is the opening of the way to hope and sal- 
vation. The inventory of losses once taken—and thoughtful 
people are taking it—the causes will be looked into. The causes, 
it will seem, are in the going away from the message given out 
by Jesus; the result will follow—the going back to the older moor- 
ings. The sign of the times augurs a return to Christianity: and 
Christianity once seriously called for, no vague, uncertain herald- 
ings will give satisfaction. Clear, authoritative statements alone 
will gain a hearing. To be possessed of saving power, the message 
must be, as Jesus first gave it, plenary and self-confident, realiz- 
ing in the fullness of its vigor the commission spoken on Olivet— 
“All power is given to me in Heaven and in earth, going, there- 
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fore, teach ye all nations . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you—and behold I am with you 
all days, even unto the consummation of the world.” 

Priests and Bishops of the Catholic Church, I set before you 
your opportunity ; I set before you your responsibility. You know 
that you are the successors of the teachers commissioned on Olivet: 
you know that you hold in hand the ever-living truths of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus; you know that through assent to, and in compliance 
with, those truths, men and society may be saved. Sublime the 
mission. It is that of Jesus: “As the Father sent me so I also send 
you.” Sublime it is in the authority which vivifies it, in the 
duties it imposes, in the golden harvests to which it prepares. 
What, then, shall I say to you? “Preach the word: be insistent in 
season and out of season; reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience 
and doctrine.” And to you, also, the laity of the Church: “Preach 
the word”; preach it by your conduct; preach it by co-operation 
in the labors of your leaders; preach it in whatever way opportun- 
ity permits you to preach it. Catholics all—to the task assigned to 
you by the command of God, by your love for your fellowmen, by 
the willingness of your felllowmen to learn whence salvation will 
come to them. Soldiers of the Holy Church, arise in the mighti- 
ness of its power and truth, and show to the world that it is to-day 
the guardian of Christendom as once it was its creator, that the 
message it bears is, indeed, that of Jesus—through whom, through 
whom alone, salvation is given to men. 

And to you, newly installed metropolitan of the Province of 
Dubuque, what should be my charge? Be it this: Teach; by word 
and by example lead others to teach. The Pallium tells you your 
two-fold responsibility—to be the teacher among teachers, the 
teacher of teachers: to be the link binding other teachers to the 
teaching of the supreme teacher of the whole Church, so that in 
all that is said there be the purity and the integrity of the Faith, 
the fullness and the soundness of the doctrine “once delivered 
to the saints” by the God-man Himself. 

The past is the augury of the future: your career, as priest and 
as Bishop, has been that of the untiring and the profitable teacher. 
In Minnesota as a priest, in Wyoming as a Bishop, you were ever 
the loyal and the eloquent expounder of holy faith. Judgment is 
spoken by the supreme teacher: Well done, good and faithful 
servant, so well done that now a higher plane must be given to 
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your feet, a wider audience placed within the hearing of your 
voice. To-day you are the Metropolitan of Dubuque: to-mor- 
row, yet more than yesterday, be the teacher, the honor and the 
glory of the noble See now entrusted to your care—the honor 
and the glory of the whole Church of America. 

The See of Dubuque! With love and reverence do I salute 
it, so beauteous, so inspiring the memories crowded within its 
story! Mathias Loras, the hero, the saint, the prince and the 
model of missionaries, one of the noblest of American bishops! 
Clement Smyth, the sower across the open field of Iowa of the 
sweetest perfumes of cloistered holiness. John Hennessy, the 
scholar, the orator, the wise and firm ruler, through whose vigilant 
zeal Christianity in Iowa ever kept swift pace with the mar- 
velous progressive march of the great commonwealth! And John 
Joseph Keane, how much my heart fain would say! How much 
his merits should bid me say! But only this: splendid the virtues 
of mind and of will, brought by him to Dubuque; splendid the 
outpourings of those virtues while step was agile and hand was 
free to the uplift. The See of Dubuque lost nought of its pristine 
splendor, while John Joseph Keane clasped its regal sceptre. 
James J. Keane, you enter upon rich inheritance: guard it well: 
over it shed new rays of glory: it is worthy of you, and in joyous- 
ness, I say, you are worthy of it. May the Divine Founder and 
Guardian of the Church, I earnestly pray, bless, to-day and to- 
morrow, the See of Dubuque and its newly given Archbishop, 
James John Keane. 
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CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XX. Tue Curonic KIcKeEr. 


My dear Boys:—You have, no doubt, come across that ob- 
noxious specimen of humanity called the chronic kicker. And, 
when it is at all possible, you will try to avoid him. Usually, the 
chronic kicker is a lean, sullen-looking fellow who has fault to 
find with every one he meets and everything he sees. If he plays 
his part well, he may, for a time, be considered a clever but much 
abused man. But soon it is discovered that he is nothing more 
than a false alarm. He is not taken seriously; though he thinks 
he should be. The chronic kicker is unreasonable and disagree- 
able. We are all aware of that. And, since it is so easy to find 
fault let us be on our guard not to join the ranks of chronic 
kickers. 

To understand the chronic kicker in all his ways and workings, 
let us take him apart—figuratively speaking—to study his com- 
ponent parts. 

First, there is his mind. 

The chronic kicker has a very exalted and exaggerated opinion 
of his importance and his ability. He finds himself, he thinks, the 
only man of honor and righteousness among a lot of thieves, 
scoundrels and fools. He feels that, if it were not for him, the 
whole world would probably go to the dogs. But some kind 
providence has placed him in this world at the proper time and 
place and he will set the world right, he will save the world from 
the inevitable ruin to which it would come unless he stood in 
the way of its destruction. He finds fault with all parties and 
and all men and there is no other right way than his. In his 
conceit, the chronic kicker imagines that he has cornered all the 
intelligence of the world. There may be many others that can 
look through a ladder as well as he; but he is too conceited to 
admit even that much. 

His conceit prevents him from knowing what is imperfect in 
himself and what is perfect in others. 

Then, there are his eyes. 

The eyes of the chronic kicker are deceiving. They cannot see 
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his own faults though they be legion; but the least fault in others, 
be it ever so small, will never escape them. His eyes are like 
the telescope that brings remote objects to his particular notice. 
When told of his own faults, he reverses the telescope to make them 
appear small and of no importance. He sees no beauty in all 
the wide world. Everything passes before him as in review, 
and in each and all he sees nothing but imperfection, hypocrisy, 
and every fault and blemish of which a degraded race can be 
guilty. 

Then, there are his ears. 

The ears of the chronic kicker are open at all times to listen 
to tales about the faults of others. The backbiter and the slan- 
derer are friends of the chronic kicker. But his ears are like- 
wise open for flattery. He drinks in every word of cajolery as 
eagerly as one who has suffered thirst drinks water. The flat- 
terer is the one man, the chronic kicker feels, that has enough 
good judgment to appreciate him. 

If one, however, dares to speak a kind word in behalf of an- 
other those ears are deaf. And one might as well speak to a 
lifeless statue as to the chronic kicker if one dares to hint at the 
existence of a few faults. To argue with the chronic kicker in 
order to convince him of his errors is as hopeless a task as wash- 
ing a crow to make it look white. Truth and the chronic kicker 
are not on speaking terms. 

Then, there is the tongue of the chronic kicker. 

That tongue is poisoned and will have nothing good to say 
of anybody or anything. All the wicked news the ears have taken 
in passes through a vicious imagination, and is given out as 
gospel truth. This slanderous tongue wags from morning till 
night to inform the world of manifold and glaring wrongs. To 
change the monotony, the chronic kicker will on the other hand 
spare no efforts in self-praise; he is prepared to show that he is 
the one true and perfect being in the world and will demonstrate 
that, if the world will only accept him as its guide, philosopher 
and friend, he will reform the entire creation; if his advice is 
heeded in time, he can change all things to the better in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Then, there is the memory of the chronic kicker. 

It readily forgets any good which people do; but the many 
little foibles and faults and shortcomings are never to be for- 
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gotten. He is ready to prove that you and the world in general 
are going from bad to worse. 

The will, too, of the chronic kicker is perverted. 

If his will were directed toward right and truth, that would 
interfere with his hobby and conceit. As he is blind and deaf to 
truth it does not suit him. His will is not directed to right and 
reason. 

And then there is the “nerve” of the chronic kicker. 

He has enough “nerve” to last a dozen normal men throughout 
their lives. Nothing is beyond him. The weather, politics, his 
foreman at the shop, his parents at home, all come in for his 
censure. Nothing can be said or done but he knows better. Since 
the world has blundered along for so many thousands of years, 
it is just about time for him to come to the rescue and save the 
world in spite of itself. Had he lived at the time God created 
the world, he might have given even God valuable advice. But 
God did not have the chronic kicker with Him when He created 
the world and so we must be content with what it is. Whatever 
you may say or do, the chronic kicker will imagine something 
better, or, failing in his imagination, he will point out to you 
the many faults of your way of doing things and tell you that you 
are wrong anyhow. You are not entitled to achieve anything. The 
reformation of this wicked world belongs to the chronic kicker. 

He mistakes nerve for brains, but no power on earth can con- 
vince the chronic kicker of his folly. 

Boys full of ardor and ambition oftentimes swell the ranks of 
the chronic kickers unknowingly and unintentionally. 

It may be some abuse at home, perhaps, some injustice in the 
shop, some little thing that went wrong due to some misunder- 
standing, and the youth feels himself misjudged and underrated. 
In mistaken zeal such a boy comes to think the whole world will 
go to perdition unless he sets things right. As a result we have 
another chronic kicker. 

At fifteen, a boy usually sees so much injustice and wrong in 
this world, he cannot understand how the world gets along as 
well as it does. He is fully determined, so far as he is able, to 
straighten out things. At twenty, he finds he knows all that can 
be known. He cannot explain the indifference and lethargy of 
the many floating with the tide; and resolves to make a heroic 
stand against the tide. At thirty, he begins to think that there 
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are a few things that have escaped his observation. Gradually 
he begins to modify some of his radical opinions and he sees a 
good point here and there that he has not noticed before. At 
forty, he understands that instead of realities he has been fight- 
ing shadows all along. Human nature appears to him vastly 
different from what he had imagined. In making allowance for 
the weakness of human nature he sees much that is good. And 
then, as his horizon widens, he begins to see lofty ideals, noble 
characters, self-sacrificing souls where formerly his narrow vision 
saw nothing. At fifty, the world is not half as bad as he thought 
it was. At sixty, he thinks the world is plenty good enough for 
anybody and quietly laughs over his folly of former years. 

One can hardly expect that the judgment and experience of 
a boy of fifteen would be as ripe as that of a man of fifty or 
sixty years. That is why you should let yourselves be governed 
by patience and prudence. To reinforce your faulty judgment 
with conceit will only make matters worse for yourself. Our 
judgment is imperfect and we are all too prone to judge things 
by outward appearances. Appearances are oftentimes misleading. 
To judge properly the good or bad in people we would have to 
consider many circumstances, motive or intention, degree or lack 
of knowledge, the bringing up, the environment, the passions, 
human frailty and a thousand and one conditions that go toward 
making an act good or evil. And since we are unable to know 
all of these conditions, our dear Lord wisely told us: “Judge 
not lest you be judged.” Only God, the searcher of our hearts, 
is able to fully know us and to judge us fairly and honestly. 

To avoid being classified with the chronic kicker always bear 
in mind that you and your fellow-men are human, that we are 
at best little bundles of inconsistencies, and that things will go 
wrong sometimes in spite of best intentions. Look at the dark 
side of human nature if you must, but don’t forget to look also at 
the bright side. It will often be bright enough to make you forget 
the other side. Be generous enough to have a kind word even for 
those who have fallen. Where others may rejoice with the devil 
over the downfall of a soul, where the uncharitable view with sus- 
picion all the rest of mankind, you should have a word of pity 
for the man who fell and a prayer for his soul that it may find 
its way to the Divine Throne of Mercy. 
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OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES.TO YOUNG WOMEN 


IN FAMILY LIFE GOOD EXAMPLE IS MORE EFFECTIVE THAN 
EXHORTATION 


In the intimate life of the family counsel and advice will have 
influence. Prayer, however, is needed to draw down the blessing 
of Heaven upon our endeavors. There is no obligation to say 
long prayers on our knees. We should, however, renew every day 
the intention of doing everything for the honor of God, and of 
offering ourselves to Him as a daily sacrifice. This will ensure 
for us the blessing of God, without which all our labor will not 
avail. Be gentle and meek with the members of the household as 
with everyone else. Seek to gain others over to virtue. Do spiritual 
and moral good when occasion offers, do it simply and naturally. 
If prevented from doing so, then let it pass without worrying about 
it and with resignation to Gods’ holy will. This meekness will 
not only benefit your soul but may be more effective with others 
than imprudent persistency. 

Do not be dominated by sensitiveness, which is selfish and op- 
posed to the Christian spirit. Never press your claims upon esteem, 
prominence and friendship. The example of Jesus Christ should be 
apparent in your actions and His Spirit in all your proceedings. 

In order to be the instrument of Providence for others you must 
set to work upon yourself, and all imperfections must be looked 
after. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The Acts of the Holy Father 


The Association of the Perpetual Holy Hour is elevated 
to the rank of an Archconfraternity. 

Letter of congratulation to the Moderator of the Irish 
Christian Brothers. 

The Sodality of St. Christopher becomes an Arch- 
sodality for the universal Church. 


Congregation of the Consistory 

The Church of St. John the Baptist at Limerick is given 
the rank and privileges of a cathedral. 

Synodal examiners and Parish-priests consultors who 
with the Bishop are concerned in a decree of removal 
are to take the oath prepared by the Congregation at the 
first session under penalty of nullity of their acts. 


Congregation of Religious 
Confirms the licitness of transfers of secular tertiaries 
from one obedience to another under proper conditions. 
The Rota has declared against the nullity of the Castel- 
lane-Gould marriage—An appeal has been taken. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
THE NUMBER OF SINS CAUSED BE ENVY 


Mary and Anna had conceived a mortal grudge for each 
other. It grew out of envy and jealousy. For a long time they 
kept it in check, as far as any public outward manifestation of 
it was concerned. However, one Sunday, as they were both 
leaving the church, they met, and immediately began to abuse and 
vilify each other, before all the people, and finally came to blows. 
Of course it caused a scandal and everyone was greatly shocked. 

How many sins did these two women commit, both as regards 
the kind and the number of the sins? 

Answer. ‘There can be no doubt but that these two women 
sinned against the love they owed each other. Envy and jeal- 
ousy are sins against charity. Charity is a virtue that disposes 
one to love one’s neighbor, to wish one’s neighbor well, and to 
do him good. Envy is a feeling or sentiment of grief or dis- 
content and uneasiness at the sight of another’s excellence or 
good fortune, coupled with a certain degree of hatred or dislike 
(odium inimicitiae) for such a person, and a desire to possess 
equal advantages. Envy and jealousy are directly opposed to 
charity and are therefore sinful. Now since Mary and Anna 
both harbored, for a long time, feelings of envy and jealousy, these 
sins of envy and jealousy must have been multiplied many times, 
since they were peccata mere interna, or sins of the heart, or 
of the will. These internal sins, or sins of the heart, are said to 
be multiplied as often as the evil feeling or desire is expressly 
or tacitly retracted and again revived and consented to. In fact, 
it may be said that internal sins, or sins of the heart are multi- 
plied as often as they are physically interrupted, no matter even 
if the interruption be involuntary. In this way sins of the heart 
are multiplied as often as they are physically interrupted, no mat- 
ter from what cause, so that there will be as many sins numerically, 
as there are interruptions. An exception is made for the case 
where many acts are prompted by the same burst of passion; in 
that case the several actions, following quickly upon one an- 
other, are united or rather unified by the one cause from which 
they proceed, namely the same outburst of passion. But now, 
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ordinarily speaking, no outburst of passion lasts more than two 
or three hours at most, and therefore Mary and Anna must have 
multiplied their internal sins of envy and jealousy, at least sev- 
eral times a day. In practice, however, it will suffice if these 
women indicate the length of time that they indulged these sin- 
ful feelings against one another. For instance, it will be suf- 
ficient if they confess to having harbored sentiments of envy or 
hatred or jealousy for one month, or two months, etc. For 
by so doing, they make it sufficiently clear to the confessor, just 
about what is the number of these sins that they committed. Be- 
sides, it would scarcely be possible to be more exact or explicit 
in matters of this kind. The Council of Trent says that mortal 
sins must be confessed, according to kind and number, prout sunt 
in conscientia, at the time of confession. It is the conscience 
of the sinner that eventually must number his sins or keep count 
of them. But, usually, the sinner is ignorant of those theological 
distinctions, regarding number and kind and the method of dis- 
tinguishing them. ‘These rules must be applied to the sinner ac- 
cording to his special circumstances. We take it for granted that 
these two women had no intention from the beginning of making 
any external demonstration or of coming to blows. Therefore 
as often as they desisted from these thoughts of envy and hatred, 
they multiplied these sins numerically. Did they intend from the 
beginning to come to blows, an interval of time would be required 
to multiply actus internos cum proposito externam actionem ponendi. 

So much for the internal sins of the heart that Mary and Anna 
committed by envy and jealousy. Let us take up the sins of act, 
or the external sins that Mary and Anna committed on that Sun- 
day morning, when with much mutual abuse and vilification and 
many imprecations, they engaged in a physical encounter before 
the whole congregation. How many different sins did they com- 
mit on this occasion? Sins, of course, of action, external sins. 
Were they many in number and many in kind? 

They seem to have committed only one sin against charity, by 
anger. St. Thomas says that sins of the tongue are multiplied 
according to kind or species, not by reason of the things that are 
said, but rather by reason of the purpose for which they are said. 

“Species peccatt oris magis attenditur ex fine, quam ex ma- 
teriali objecto.” (2-2 q. 74, a. 2.) 

In the case before us, the abuse and imprecations and maledic- 
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tions, all proceed from the same outburst of passion, from the 
same explosion of anger and hatred, and are all meant, not as so 
many separate and formal evils which they mutually call down 
upon one another’s head, but rather as evil in general which they 
wish one another, not attending to the particular kinds of evil 
that their words imply, and they constitute one act along with 
the physical act of beating one another, which is the principal act. 
Whilst, therefore, physically speaking, all these different acts of 
abuse and contumely and physical encounter, constitute separate 
physical acts; nevertheless, morally taken, they form but one act, 
containing but one kind of moral malice. If these women belong 
to the rank and file of the community, there will be no question 
of loss of honor or defamation, because the spectators do not be- 
lieve what these hurl at one another, knowing that it is said in 
the heat of passion, etc. 

But did they not give grave scandal to the community by such 
conduct on Sunday, in the sight of the whole parish? 

If there were non-Catholics in the community, who witnessed 
this scene, or who learned of it immediately, with all its disgust- 
ing details, of course there would be given serious scandal. For 
such conduct necessarily leads the non-Catholic to despise the 
Catholic religion. But if there were only Catholics present, or 
in the community, then we should have to consider whether they 
would be led into sin by such a scene. Scandal is not necessarily 
given because a sin is committed before others. A sin committed 
before others is scandalous only when it will very probably lead 
the others into sin also. The sinful action may shock others 
or outrage their feelings, but as long as it does not lead them into 
sin, it is not scandalous. Now a community of Catholics might 
witness such a scene as the above, and never be led into any 
sin by it. In that case no scandal is given. They might feel bad 
about it and shocked and humiliated, but they would not be 
scandalized. 

To sum up therefore, Mary and Anna, by harboring ill will 
and envy and hatred toward one another, committed a grave sin 
against charity, and they multiplied their sin several times daily, 
all during the time that they entertained the grudge for one 
another. 

Secondly, when they came to blows, they committed a new 
sin against charity, with which the abusive language and epithets, 
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that immediately preceeded it, constitute one moral act. This 
they will sufficiently confess by saying that they quarreled and 
came to blows. 

The various evils that they wished each other, did not consti- 
tue a new kind of sin, nor was there any defamation of char- 
acter or grave scandal. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XII. Philip-Revalidation. (New York: 
Robert Appleton Co.) 


There is neither pause nor stay in the stately progress of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia towards its final goal. Only three volumes, or four counting 
the Index, remain to be published. The work is the largest and most 
successful literary venture ever undertaken by Catholics of English speech. 
The praise of its success, however, does not belong to any one section or 
nation in the Catholic body. The enterprise itself is American, one of the 
indications of the vigorous and forward-pushing young Churches, of which 
the whole Church Catholic is so proud. But the undertaking is a success, 
not because it is American, but because it is Catholic. It does not represent 
the interests or activities of any national church or any religious order; 
its contributors are the Catholic scholars of the whole world, the men who 
are most competent by learning on first-hand experience to handle the 
wide variety of topics discussed. 

It may be an interesting study to glance over a few columns in the list of 
contributors and note the various peoples there represented. In many cases 
the writers are affiliated by race and by service with different national 
groups. The whole thing is an argument for the Catholicity of the Church. 
We find Aiken (U. S. A.), Aldasy (Austro-Hungary), Amado (Spain), 
Arboleda (Columbia), Aueling (Canada, England), Barry (Ireland, Eng- 
land), Baumgarten (Germany, Italy), Benigni (Italy), Bewerunge (Ger- 
many, Ireland), Boudinhon (France), Brants (Belgium), Braun (Germany, 
Holland), Brown (Scotland), Cabor (Haiti), Catrol (France, England), 
Cleary (Ireland, Italy), Delamarre (France, U. S. A.). The list might be 
extended to include almost all European races, and some others as well. 

The articles are up to the usual high standard. Among the most impor- 
tant are “Religion,” by Dr. Aiken; “The Pope,” by Fr. Joyce, S.J.; “Prov- 
erbs,” by Dr. Gigot; “Friars Preachers,” by Fr. Mandonnet, O.P.; “Priest- 
hood,” by Dr. Pohle; “Purgatory,” by Dr. Hanna. Large controversial 
issues are dealt with by Dr. Barry on “Renaissance,” Dr. Kirsch on “Re- 
formation,” Dr. Wilhelm on “Protestantism,” and Adrian Fortescue on 
“Photius.” Among social and economic questions we find “Care of the 
Poor,” by different experts; “Prisons,” by Collard of Louvain; “Property,’ 
by F. Cathrein, S.J. There are some important articles under geographical 
headings—several on Poland and the Poles, one on the Philippines, by Fr. 
Finnegan, S.J., and one on Pheenicia by Dr. Oussari. Of general interest 
are “The Human Race,” by Dr. Birkner; “Philosophy,” by Dr. Wulf; 
“Psychology,” by Maher; “Physics,” by Duhem; “Political Economy,” by 
O’Hara. 


Our Priesthood. By Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S., D.D. (B. Herder.) 


In the retreats for ordination in Sulpitian seminaries there is a laudable 
custom of giving a series of sermons on the various orders, based on the 
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words of the Pontifical. Priests who have made such retreats remember 
them with a thrill of pious emotion. Many would be delighted if they had 
in written form the sermons which are linked with the greatest religious 
experiences of their lives. Dr. Bruneau has been induced to publish his 
set of sermons on the Rite of Ordination. The volume comes at an appro- 
priate season, as it is dedicated to the venerable Cardinal Archbishop of 
Baltimore on the occasion of his jubilee. The thing that strikes one most 
forcibly in reading the sermons is the amount of substance in them. 
There is not the slightest suggestion of verbosity or “padding.” The 
author’s style is compact and nervous. Every sentence, every word counts. 
Any paragraph would serve as matter for a half-hour’s meditation. The 
dangers, the responsibilities, the joys, the rewards of God’s service are 
drawn with a rapid, vigorous pen. We want more writing like this on the 
priesthood, on religion in general. We priests read matter like this, rich 
in ideas, full of sudden awakening touches. We all know what we do with 
religious publications where we find only the dull and the commonplace— 
we read a chapter, with our fingers, as the phrase goes, and then put the 
book in a lasting resting-place on the shelf. Not so with Father Bruneau’s 
book. Its best place will be on a table or priedieu, where it will be handy 
for times of meditation. 

The volume contains the Rite of Ordination in full; and, as a supplement, 
the English version of our Holy Father’s exhortation to the clergy on the 
occasion of his Jubilee. 


Being: A Study in Metaphysics. By Rev. A. Rother, S.J. (Herder.) 


The Jesuit Fathers of the St. Louis Province have been issuing at inter- 
vals some excellent monographs on matters of philosophy. Father Rother’s 
work on “Being” is one of about 125 pages. It follows the line and method 
of the text-books on philosophy, and aims at giving a clear idea of the 
terms and principles of the scholastic system. The chapters on the “Analo- 
gousness of Being” are particularly timely, on account of the discussions on 
our knowledge of God which arose out of the modernistic controversy. 


Psychology Without a Soul; a Criticism. By Hubert Gruendner, S.J. 
(Herder.) 


Father Gruendner does not aim at being merely expository. His work is 
apologetic, polemic in a good sense. And he knows where to strike. He 
is not content with beating a dead dog. He prefers tackling a living lion. 
He aims at the theory so prevalent in American universities just at present, 
that there is no soul or subject or substance of any kind as the basis of 
states of consciousness—there are only thoughts, no thinkers. He takes the 
best-known exponents of that theory in our own day, Wundt and James 
and Titchener first of all. From their works, and from the works of 
many others (he gives a good bibliography on the subject), he quotes most 
liberally and fairly. This method of quotation and criticism would, with 
many writers, lead to endless confusion and digression. But Father Gruend- 
ner has a mind trained to close and connected thinking by a scholastic 
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training, and he avoids the pitfall. He follows established lines in his 
proof that there is a thinking substance which is simple and spiritual, but 
the methods and, in some instances the arguments, are his own. 

He has produced an excellent work on an important question, and it 
ought to get good circulation. The mental worries of Catholic students in 
secular institutions and of school teachers who have to follow lecture 
courses in psychology usually turn on this question. It is a good book to 
put into the hands of such. And not these alone. As the author says: 
“It is imperative for all students of rational psychology whose claims we 
defend, that they should keep in constant touch with the current of thought 
prevalent in this country and abroad. Thus St. Thomas did in his day; 
thus should we do to-day.” 


The Living Witness. A Lawyers Brief for Christianity. (St. Louts: 
Herder, pp. 106.) 1912. 


When laymen take to writing books and articles on religious subjects, it 
is proof positive that we are not mere sacristy priests, and it shows that 
the Church and religion really mean something in the lives of her children. 
Of late years several apologetic and controversial books by Catholic lay- 
men have been published, and the Catholic Truth Society has numerous 
pamphlets by laymen on the fundamental questions of natural and super- 
natural religion. The present volume is a lawyer’s brief for Christianity 
and in the plain language of every-day life that would appeal to the “Man 
in the Street” rather than to the scholar or the critic, he treats all the 
questions usually found in our volumes on Apologetics. He handles each 
question in order with a grasp and clearness that shows him to be master 
of the subjects. The book deserves a wide circulation. 


Enchiridion Patristicum. Locos SS. Patrum, Doctorum Scriptorum Eccle- 
siasticorum in usum scholarum collegit M.J. Rouélt de Journel SJ. (Fri- 
burgi: B. Herder. pp. xxiv 887.) 1911. 


We are all familiar with Denziger’s Enchiridion, which groups in one 
volume all the Church’s Creeds, Definitions and Declarations concerning 
matters of faith and morals. Any student of theology knows what an 
invaluable handbook Denziger’s Enchiridion is, and many have wished for 
a similar handbook which would group together all the classical texts of 
the Fathers, Doctors and Ecclesiastical Writers. The present volume is a 
response to this long-felt wish on the part of theological students. Starting 
with the Didache, the author collects the texts which clearly set forth the 
mind of the Fathers, Doctors and writers down to St. John Damascene. 
He does not give the entire writings, but just those portions which suffice 
to give a clear outline of the different doctrines. The volume is enhanced 
by a very thorough Index Theologicus, Index Scripturisticus and Index 
Alphabeticus. 


The volume is a worthy companion to Denziger and will be found 
equally invaluable. 
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The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written 
Word. By Bishop Hay. A new edition revised by the Very Rev. Canon 
Stuart. (St. Louis: B. Herder. pp. xvi 576.) to1l. 


Bishop Hay on the Priesthood. A Treatise revised and edited by the 
Very Rev. Canon Stuart. (Edinburgh: Sands and Co. pp. 89.) I9gII. 


The republication of these valuable works of Bishop Hay was indeed an 
appropriate manner to celebrate his Centenary, for by them the good which 
he did a century ago will still live on in the present and succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The Sincere Christian is well known to most priests; it is a brief summary 
of all the doctrines of the Church and the explanation is accompanied by 
copious quotations “from the Written Word.” They will prove invaluable 
to priests in preparing dogmatic sermons for the people. 

The Treatise on the Priesthood is practically unknown and is indeed a 
valuable addition to our scanty English collection of works on the Priest- 
hood. The volume is small and can be easily read through in about an hour 
and a half. It treats of the sanctity of the priesthood from the point of 
view of its privileges, the pastoral charge and its apostolic character: a con- 
cluding chapter describes the various virtues of the Priesthood and quotes 
canons and decrees from many councils. The little treatise is a revelation 
of the priestly character of Bishop Hay. 


Sermons for Sundays and Feasts. By the Rev. Thomas White. Selected 
and arranged from his manuscripts by the Rev. John Lingard, D.D. (New 
York: Wagner. pp. 348.) 1911. 


Readers of THe Homitetic MontTHLy need no appreciation of the pres- 
ent volume. It is made up of sermons on the Sundays and some of the 
Festivals of the Church which have appeared in the pages of THE HomILetTIc 
MONTHLY at various times during the past few years. They are now gath- 
ered in book form in order to render them more accessible to the preacher. 


The Beauty and Truth of the Catholic Church. Sermons from the 
German, adapted and edited by the Rev. Edward Jones. Vol. II. (St. Louis: 
Herder, pp. 391.) I9gitt. 


The first volume of this series of sermons was reviewed in the December 
number of THE HomiLetic MontHLiy. They are selections from a German 
work published in five volumes, by the Very Rev. H. von Hurter, who made a 
profound impression when he preached them in Vienna in the early seventies. 
The translator has made constant use of them for years and now publishes 
them in English at the request of clerical friends. The first volume treats of 
the Church, its constitution, marks, and our duties as Catholics. The present 
volume deals with the Sacraments; most of the sermons treat of Eucha- 
rist and the Mass, 









































NOTES 


No New Breviary Required—Priests who are puzzled about their bre- 
viaries owing to the recent reform will be enlightened by the following in- 
teresting letter sent by Mgr. Piacenza, one of the leading members of the 
Commission for the Reform of the Breviary, to Cav. Zucconi, Director in 
Rome of the Pontifical publishers Desclée and Co.: “In reply to your 
question regarding the use of the breviaries which are now in the hands 
of the clergy or in the magazines of your firm, I have the same reply to 
give you that I have given others, viz., that although the Bull Divino 
Afflatu prescribing the use of the new Psaltery expresses the determination 
of the Supreme Pontiff to reach a complete reform of the Breviary (and 
hence also of the Missal), still, until this reform be completed (and many 
years must pass before then!) not only do the present breviaries still serve 
because the only thing changed in them is the Psaltery, but I can assure you 
that one respectable publishing house having expressed the desire to publish 
at once an edition of the Breviary with the new rubrics at the beginning 
and the suppression of others in the Proprium Sanctorum, it was requested 
not to do so in order not to be in disaccord with other publishers authorized 
for the production of liturgical publications. For the present, therefore, 
and for a long time to come, the clergy may rest assured that the breviaries 
they possess will not be rendered useless and that they will serve excellently 
with the simple appendix of the Psaltery. If the publishers of the S. Con- 
gregation of Rites wish to substitute the new Psaltery for the old in .the 
copies they have in stock, that is all the novelty they can present to their 
clients, it being impossible for the moment to undertake a really new edition 
of the Breviary. In other words all the Proper of the Saints, the Proper 
of the Season, and the Commons remain intact as they are at present, and 
a new edition could in no way vary these parts of the Breviary. You can, 
therefore, reassure your clients and let them understand that there is not 
and cannot be any room for alarm about the present editions of the 
Breviary and that there is no reason to change those they are at present 
using.” —Rome. 


The Milwaukee Catholic Citizen is publishing some interesting articles on 
the Catholic Press in America. The writer finds in Brownson’s Quarterly, 
in 1849, an account of Catholic periodicals then existing: “The seventeen 
publications were as follows: Brownson’s Quarterly Review; a Catholic 
monthly known as The United States Catholic Magazine, of Baltimore (the 
title of which was subsequently changed to The Metropolitan, with J. V. 
Huntington, editor) ; and fifteen Catholic weeklies, two of which were pub- 
lished in German, including The Wahrheitsfreund, of Cincinnati, founded by 
Rev. J. M. Henni; one in French, The Propagateur Catholique, of New Or- 
leans; and twelve Catholic weeklies published in English as follows: The Bos- 
ton Pilot; The Truth Teller, of New York; The Irish-American and The 
Nation, of New York (these being classified by Dr. Brownson as Irish Na- 
tionalist weeklies rather than Catholic) ; The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincin- 
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nati; The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore; The Freeman’s Journal, of New 
York (then edited by James A. MacMaster, and considered by Dr. Brownson 
superior to The London Tablet) ; The Philadelphia Catholic Herald, edited by 
an erratic convert named Major; The Pittsburg Catholic; The Catholic Tab- 
let, edited by another convert, Dr. Linton; The St. Louis Shepherd of the 
Valley, edited by Bakewell, another convert, and The Catholic Advocate, of 
Louisville. (It is noteworthy that nearly half of the Catholic editors of 1850 
were converts.) Of the Catholic publications which the Church in the United 
States had at the middle of the nineteenth century, but five survive. In the 
order of their age they are as follows: The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati; 
The Pilot, of Boston; The Freeman’s Journal, of New York; The Pittsburg 
Catholic, and The Irish-American, of New York.” 


We copy a few extracts from a remarkable article by Canon Barry in 
the Atlantic Monthly. It deserves to be read in full: “From among the 
shadows that come and go upon the stage of royalty, there stands out in our 
time a most pathetic and arresting figure, Pius the Tenth, Pope of Rome. 
He, the Supreme Pontiff, combines in his own person claims which might 
appear at first view in deadly opposition; for his dignity comes by election 
and betokens a democratic triumph, while his powers are held to be supernat- 
ural and not of this world. He is a king of men, yet by birth a peasant. 
Not born in the purple, he takes rank before Imperial Caesar. Armed with 
unquestioned authority over tens of millions, he governs by divine right; yet 
whoso will may join or may quit the Catholic Church, since it is founded on 
the free choice and deliberate faith of its members. The American Republic 
itself is not more of a voluntary and sovereign society than is the Roman 
Communion. And the Pontiff on the Vatican Hill, like the President in the 
White House, rules by the people’s selection of him for a trust that is more 
sacred than the interests of any passing generation—liberty at Washington, 
religion at Rome. These are the highest services that can be rendered to 
mankind. Catholicism and Democracy are two Greek words, signifying the 
same thing; for it has been said “The truth shall make you free’; Veritas 
liberabit vos. 

“The sum of these things is that, as regards the persons who shall govern, 
the Catholic Church is a free elective system; that Catholics are as much 
members of a voluntary association as are the citizens of every true republic; 
that the Pope himself is, according to the sublime ascription, ‘Servant of the 
servants of God’; and that consequently he is at home in a democratic age, 
as he never could be under the yoke of the old absolute monarchies. There- 
fore he belongs to the future, not to the ancient régime.” 
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